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FOREWORD 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  following  essays  will  speak  for  themselves 
as  evidence  of  the  impact  the  Asian  Studies  program  has  had  upon 
the  faculty  of  Sweet  Briar  College.  There  is  no  thought  that  this 
program  could  or  should  make  specialists  in  Asia  out  of  our  present 
faculty  members;  its  value  is  something  quite  different. 

We  believe  that  these  papers  demonstrate  that  it  already  has,  to  a 
considerable  degree,  introduced  a  group  of  faculty  specialists  in  areas 
quite  other  than  Asia  to  the  history  and  cultures  of  that  continent, 
thus  adding  a  new  dimension  to  their  teaching  when  they  enter  the 
classroom  to  teach  their  familiar  subject  matter. 

The  American's  awareness  of  other  worlds  and  cultures  outside 
the  fence  of  the  Western  Judeo-Christian  tradition  has  been  one 
of  the  great  facts  of  education  in  this  century;  unfortunately,  there 
is  little  time  to  re-train  present  faculties  to  respond  to  a  need  which 
is  often  felt  more  pressingly  by  students  than  by  faculties.  It  is 
such  part-time  activities  as  the  faculty  seminar  Sweet  Briar  has 
participated  in  since  1960  which  will  fill  this  gap;  here  the  faculty 
returns  to  a  cooperative  learning  venture,  becoming  students  again 
in  an  area  new  to  them.  The  experience  is  a  valuable  one  to  a 
faculty  member  in  many  ways;  he  profits  from  a  free  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  various  disciplines  in  a  new  context;  he  ac- 
quires new  insights  into  his  own  field,  as  the  Indian  epic  com- 
ments on  western  epic,  or  Indian  social  or  religious  institutions  il- 
luminate western  institutions;  he  is  able  in  some  small  degree  at 
least  to  read  the  newspapers  with  more  understanding.  The  whole 
program  in  Asian  Studies  has  been  of  great  value  to  Sweet  Briar 
College,  but  it  is  the  faculty  seminar  from  which  we  believe  that 
we  will   draw   the  most  permanent  values. 

As  some  documentary  evidence  of  this,  we  offer  this  collection 
of  essays,  modestly  recognizing  their  limitations  but  taking  pride 
in  what  they  are. 

Anne  Pannell 
President 


INTRODUCTION 

Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  a  number  of  Sweet  Briar  Col- 
lege students  asked  that  the  college  curriculum  be  expanded  to 
take  greater  cognizance  of  the  non- Western  world.  To  the  stu- 
dents, perhaps,  this  was  a  simple  request  and  one  that  would  be 
met  with  a  favorable  response  if  only  the  faculty  and  administra- 
tion were  convinced  of  the  need  for  such  a  departure  from  tradi- 
tion. In  fact,  both  faculty  and  administration  were  not  only  con- 
scious of  the  desirability  of  some  such  action  as  the  students  foresaw, 
but  were  already  seeking  ways  to  implement  it.  But  in  a  small 
college  like  Sweet  Briar,  the  addition  of  courses  to  the  curriculum, 
or  of  members  to  the  faculty,  constitute  problems  of  considerable 
magnitude.  Nevertheless,  because  the  expressed  desires  of  faculty 
and  of  students  tended  to  reinforce  a  conviction  already  held  at 
Sweet  Briar,  the  idea  was  pursued  vigorously.  Eventually  two 
neighboring  colleges  were  brought  into  the  discussions  and  the 
Ford  Foundation  provided  a  generous  grant  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Asian  Studies  Program  on  the  basis  of  tri-college  coopera- 
tion. This  program  was  inaugurated  in  September,  1960,  and  the 
emphasis  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation  was  on  South  Asia. 

In  the  course  of  preliminary  discussions,  it  was  determined  that 
an  integral  part  of  this  program  would  be  a  faculty  seminar  which 
would  take  account  of  the  desirability  of  diffusing  throughout  the 
curriculum  increased  knowledge  of  areas  and  cultures  other  than 
traditional  Western  ones,  so  that  liberal  education  might  keep 
pace  with  the  great  changes  which  are  affecting  the  contemporary 
world  and  the  American  role  in  it.  For  whether  one  approaches 
the  problem  of  liberal  education  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
hard-headed  realist,  of  the  social  scientist,  or  of  the  scholar  in  the 
humanities,  one  is  forced  into  a  confrontation  with  the  inevitability 
of  expansion. 

In  the  first  instance  there  is  widespread  recognition  of  the  politi- 
cal importance  of  the  recently  freed  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
an  importance  so  great  that  Americans  can  no  longer  afford  to 
be,  in  Myron  Weiner's  phrase,  "blissfully  provincial."  Secondly, 
social   scientists   have   come   to   the  realization   that  whether  they 
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are  dealing  with  cultural  change,  with  social  dynamics,  or  with 
economic  theory,  the  Western  experience  alone  provides  too  narrow 
a  base  for  many  of  the  generalizations  which  have  heretofore 
been  taken  for  granted.  Finally,  within  that  group  of  disciplines 
which  come  under  the  general  classification  of  humanities,  there 
is  an  increasing  awareness  that  the  civilizations  of  the  Orient  have 
contributed  as  much  to  thought  and  to  the  arts  as  have  the  civiliza- 
tions of  Greece  and  Rome.  Indeed,  when  the  nature  of  civiliza- 
tion itself  is  studied,  Occident  and  Orient  are  so  interwoven  that 
any  arbitrary  exclusion  of  the  one  or  the  other  can  only  be  perni- 
cious in  effect. 

It  was  to  encourage  this  increasing  awareness,  therefore,  that  a 
faculty  seminar  was  organized  in  early  October  of  1960.  Its  broad 
objectives  might  be  classified  under  two  heads:  to  expand  the 
intellectual  horizons  of  the  participants  by  providing  them  oppor- 
tunity to  read,  discuss  and  work  with  Asian  materials  related  to 
their  particular  disciplines;  to  encourage  the  introduction  of  those 
new  materials  into  established  courses  taught  by  seminar  partici- 
pants. But  a  secondary  effect  of  the  seminar  must  also  be  noted 
as  having  particular  value,  namely  the  intellectual  stimulation  and 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas  resulting  from  having  several  faculty  mem- 
bers discuss  together  a  common  problem,  each  bringing  to  bear 
upon  it  the  resources  and  methods  of  his  particular  discipline. 

The  seminar,  limited  to  six  professors  from  each  of  the  three 
colleges,  met  weekly  throughout  the  academic  year.  The  first  nine 
sessions  were  devoted  to  a  series  of  talks  by  the  director  of  the  pro- 
gram, together  with  concomitant  discussion,  which  aimed  at  intro- 
ducing participants  to  the  general  history  and  culture  of  the  South 
Asian  region.  Meanwhile,  individual  members  of  the  group  had 
chosen  an  area  or  a  theme  for  more  concentrated  attention  and 
were  in  process  of  preparing  papers  through  which  they  would 
later  submit  their  findings  to  the  seminar  as  a  whole.  From  the 
tenth  week  onward  the  presentation  of  those  papers,  together 
with  accompanying  discussion,  constituted  the  seminar  format. 

It  must  here  be  noted  that  the  seminar  members,  in  preparation 
of  their  papers,  had  to  overcome  several  handicaps.  Each  person 
was  compelled  to  begin  from  the  beginning;  that  is  to  say,  no 
member  of  the  seminar  had  former  knowledge  of  the  area  with 
which  he  was  working,  at  least  in  so  far  as  knowledge  might  have 
been  derived  from  a  formal  educative  process.  All  were  compelled 
to  work  with  limited  library  resources.   The  development  of  library 


holdings  in  the  South  Asian  field  had  begun  at  the  same  time  as 
had  the  seminar  and  despite  the  best  efforts  of  the  librarians,  re- 
sources were  still  limited  at  the  time  the  first  papers  were  due. 
Further,  those  upon  whom  it  fell  to  submit  papers  early  in  the  year 
had  a  very  short  time  for  research  and  preparation,  and  that,  more- 
over, at  a  time  when  administrative  and  organizational  duties  were 
at  their  heaviest  and  when  semester  examinations  interrupted  the 
regular  schedules.  Each  member  of  the  seminar  was  a  full-time 
teacher  at  the  institution  which  he  represented  and  in  several 
cases  departmental  administrative  duties  were  added  to  the  teach- 
ing load.  Finally,  no  member  of  the  seminar  was  familiar  with 
any  South  Asian  language.  Consequently,  it  is  a  tribute  to  the 
enthusiasm  and  energy  of  the  seminar  members  that  the  papers 
are  what  they  are. 

The  six  papers  included  in  this  volume  are  not  a  special  selec- 
tion. They  are  the  papers  presented  by  the  faculty  members  who 
represented  Sweet  Briar  College.  The  papers  remain  substantially 
as  they  were  presented,  with  the  exception  of  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Wallace  Dace,  which  was  rewritten  as  the  result  of  his  having 
spent  the  summer  of  1961  at  Yale  University  in  extension  of  the 
work  which   he  had  begun   in   the   seminar. 

These  papers,  obviously,  do  not  claim  to  be  original  contribu- 
tions to  scholarship  in  the  fields  they  represent,  since  they  were 
of  necessity  based  entirely  upon  secondary  sources,  and  since  even 
those  sources  were  limited  severely.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  in 
any  sense  an  apology  for  the  papers,  for  apart  from  their  intrinsic 
merit,  which  is  considerable,  they  demonstrate  some  extremely  signif- 
icant facts.  They  show,  for  example,  that  despite  limitations  of 
time  and  comparatively  arduous  conditions  of  work,  an  aroused 
interest  can  be  productive.  Again,  they  demonstrate  how  com- 
pletely the  total  curriculum  may  be  affected  by  such  a  program  of 
Asian  studies  as  has  been  introduced  at  Sweet  Briar.  In  support 
of  this  contention,  we  may  cite  the  introduction  of  a  practicing 
dramatist  to  the  aesthetics  of  the  Sanskrit  drama  and,  especially, 
to  that  difficult  but  intriguing  concept  of  rasa;  the  introduction 
of  a  practicing  mathematician  to  the  fascinating  prospects  of  trac- 
ing the  Indian  contributions  to  her  science;  the  introduction  of  a 
teacher  of  Spanish  literature  to  the  tremendous  impact  of  Indian 
literature  on  his  subject;  the  introduction  of  a  teacher  of  English 
literature  to  one  of  the  great  epic  poems  of  the  world;  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  theologian  to  a  relatively  new  religious  ethic;  and,  the 


introduction  of  a  student  and  teacher  of  comparative  government 
to  one  of  the  world's  great  new  democracies. 

The  accomphshment  of  so  much  in  such  a  short  time  augurs 
well  for  the  continued  intellectual  growth  of  the  Sweet  Briar 
faculty,  and  for  future  students  of  Sweet  Briar  it  promises  a  cur- 
riculum wider  in  scope,  and  a  liberal  education  that  will  be  more 
truly   liberal    in   character. 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  this  publication  is  not  being  financed 
by  Ford  Foundation  funds  but  through  the  generosity  of  an  anony- 
mous donor,  the  parent  of  a  former  Sweet  Briar  student  who 
is  interested  in  faculty  welfare,  research,  and  publication.  But 
while  we  sincerely  thank  this  donor,  at  the  same  time  we  must 
pay  a  final  tribute  to  the  Ford  Foundation,  without  whose  generosity 
the  whole   program   would   have   been   impossible. 

Leslie  Harris 

Director,  Asian  Studies  Program 


The  Impact  of  India 
on  Medieval  Spanish  Prose  Fiction 

Douglas  P.  Hinkle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 


Louis  XIV  is  said  to  have  implied,  in  a  moment  of  political  and 
historical  insight,  that  the  Orient  extends  to  the  Pyrenees.*  We 
may,  I  believe,  thank  the  great  Sun  King  for  providing  us  with 
this  counterpoise  to  Mr.  Kipling's  unfortunate  and  inaccurate  com- 
ment that  "East  is  East  and  West  is  West,  and  never  the  twain 
shall  meet," 

No,  Mr.  Kipling.  The  twain  meet  in  Spain.  Don  Quixote,  the 
Mad  Knight  who  sought  to  turn  the  clock  back,  is  a  product  of  the 
mysterious  East  which,  like  Buddha,  looks  inward  to  the  center  of 
its  being  in  its  quest  for  Eternal  Truth.^  The  exploits  of  that  most 
Spanish  of  Spaniards  have  been  more  widely  published  than  any 
other  work  save  the  Bible.^  Let  us  see,  then,  to  what  extent  this 
truly  universal  character's  origins  are  to  be  found  in  the  mystical 
winds  that  gather  their  moisture  from  the  Ganges,  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile. 

The  veriest  neophyte  in  such  matters  will  tell  you  that  even 

*  What  Louis  XIV  actually  said  was,  "Africa  begins  at  the  Pyrenees."  By  this, 
in  context,  he  was  referring  to  Muslim  Africa  and  Muslim  culture,  rather  than 
to  Black  Africa. 

^Oswald  Spengler,  The  Decline  of  the  West,  Vol.  II,  p.  235:  "All  religions 
of  the  Magian  Culture,  from  the  creations  of  Isaiah  and  Zarathustra  to  Islam, 
constitute  a  complete  inward  unit  of  world-feeling  .  .  ." 

^Walter  T.  Pattison,  Representative  Spanish  Authors,  Vol.  II,  p.  199. 


in  Roman  times  the  blood  of  Celtiberians  was  mixed  with  that  of 
Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Greeks.  Somewhere  along  the  line  came 
the  Gypsies  out  of  India  to  settle  in  Southern  Spain  and,  many 
centuries  later,  to  influence  the  tragic  playwright  Garcia  Lorca. 
And  then  there  were  the  Spanish  Jews,  whom  we  must  consider  as 
Orientals.  (When  they  were  expelled  from  Spain  by  Their  Most  Ca- 
tholic Majesties,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  did  not  many  of  them 
return  to  Constantinople?)  It  is  not  known  just  when  the  Jews 
first  arrived  in  Spain,  but  history  records  that  Toledo  was  a 
center  of  Jewish  culture  as  early  as  the  6th  Century.^  Even  the 
name  Toledo  is  a  latinization  of  a  Hebrew  word."*  And  it  was  a 
Spanish  Jew,  Fernando  de  Rojas,  who  gave  us  one  of  the  truly  un- 
forgettable characters  of  universal  literature,  the  unspeakable  bawd 
Celestina. 

But  it  was  the  Arabs  who  brought  Eastern  culture  to  Spain 
on  a  grand  scale.  Beginning  about  the  year  635  A.  D.^  a  tremen- 
dous explosion  of  religious  energy  pushed  the  boundaries  of  the 
Muslim  empire  to  India  in  the  East  and  all  the  way  across  North 
Africa  in  the  West.  In  the  year  711  A.  D.  Arabs  and  Berbers 
poured  across  the  Straits  and  within  a  very  few  years  all  Spain, 
with  the  exception  of  inhospitable  Asturias,  was  in  Sarracen  hands. 
"One  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  the  Prophet,"  says  Hitti  in 
his  very  excellent  History  of  the  Arabs,  "the  domain  of  his  suc- 
cessor in  Damascus  had  become  a  world-empire  extending  from 
China  to  Gaul."« 

Now  the  Arabs  were  in  Spain  for  a  total  of  781  years— almost 
eight  full  centuries— before  they  were  finally  expelled  in  1492. 
During  this  official  occupation  they  made  it  their  business,  as  the 
historian  O'Leary  observes,  "(to  connect)  the  various  portions  of 
the  Muslim  world  in  one  common  life,  so  that  Syria,  Persia,  Iraq, 
North  Africa  and  Spain  shared  the  same  influences  .  .  .  the  Indian 
element  .  .  .  entering  directly  through  Persia."^ 

Add  to  this  premise  the  fact  that  Cordoba  in  the  time  of  the 
Caliphate  was  one  of  the  chief  intellectual  centers  in  the  entire 
world,  and  you  have  a  social  and  cultural  force  that  simply  cannot 
be  denied.  Cordoba  under  the  Umayyads,  "with  its  half-million 
inhabitants,   its   three   thousand   mosques,   its   splendid  palaces,   its 

^The  Jewish  Encyclopedia,  Vol.  XII,  pp.    175-176. 

^R.  Chamock,  Local  Etymology:  A  Derivative  Dictionary  of  Place  Names,  p.  274. 

^DeLacy  O'Leary,  Arabic  Thought  and  its  Place  in  History,  p.  64. 

^Philip  K.  Hitti,  History  of  the  Arabs,  p.  501. 

^O'Leary,  op.  cit.,  p.  79. 
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hundred  and  thirteen  thousand  houses,  its  three  hundred  pubhc 
baths,  and  its  twenty-eight  suburbs,  yielded  in  size  and  magnificence 
only  to  Baghdad,  a  city,  indeed,  to  which  the  inhabitants  loved 
to  compare  it."^  Cordoba  was  also  a  great  seat  of  learning.  The 
Umayyads  spared  nothing  to  bring  there  the  finest  scholars  in  the 
world;  they  subsidized  professorial  salaries,  constructed  a  magnificent 
university  which  included  running  water,  amassed  a  library  con- 
taining upwards  of  400,000  volumes.  At  a  time  when  the  rest  of 
Europe  wallowed  in  general  illiteracy  and  superstition,  the  intellec- 
tual level  in  Cordoba  was  so  high  that  "nearly  everyone  could  read 
and  write."^  And  tolerance  was  the  order  of  the  day;  thus  astrono- 
mers, philosophers,  mathematicians,  historians  and  poets  were  en- 
couraged to  pursue  their  labors  independently  "without  fear  of 
being  massacred  by  bigots. "^° 

Thus  the  very  title  of  this  paper  becomes  pleonastic.  The 
question  is  not  whether  the  Orient  influenced  Spanish  literature, 
or  even  to  what  extent,  but  rather  in  what  ways.  The  mere  cata- 
loguing of  works  in  every  one  of  the  Spanish  genres  directly  or 
indirectly  traceable  to  Oriental  sources  would  involve  many  times 
the  space  available  here.  The  problem,  then,  becomes  one  of  se- 
lection. Certainly  one  of  the  best  examples  available  to  us  is  that 
of  prose  fiction.  Even  so,  we  can  only  scratch  the  surface. 

At  this  point  a  preliminary  glance  at  the  language  of  Spain  is, 
if  not  essential,  at  least  helpful  in  understanding  the  ready  accept- 
ance which  Oriental  literary  forms  found  in  the  Peninsula.  What 
we  must  bear  in  mind  is  that  the  Arab  conquest  of  Spain,  and  the 
internecine  border  wars,  coincided  with  the  development  and  crys- 
tallization of  Spanish  as  a  modern  language.  While  it  is  true 
that  Spanish  developed  from  Vulgar  Latin,  it  was  inevitable  that 
hundreds  of  Arabic  words  should  find  their  way  into  the  popular 
idiom.  For  example,  most  of  the  Spanish  nouns  beginning  with 
al—  are  Arabic:  el  alcalde,  'the  mayor';  la  alcoha,  'the  bedroom';  la 
alfomhra,  'the  rug';  el  algodon,  'cotton';  el  alcatraz,  'the  pelican';  and 
so  forth.  And  although  the  letter  Z  sometimes  develops  phonologi- 
cally  from  the  Latin— for  example,  from  the  combination  TI  before 
a  vowel— it  is  very  frequently  a  sign  of  Arabic  origins.  Such  words 
as  zofra,  Zocodover  and  zalama  are,  to  the  student  of  Spanish,  ob- 
viously Arabic. 

SReinhard  Dozy,  A  History  of  the  Moslems  in  Spain  (translated  from  the  French 
by  F.  G.  Stokes),  p.  446. 
^Hitti,  op.  cit.,  p.   531. 
^°Dozy,  op.  cit.,  p.  455. 
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Morphologically  and  syntactically,  Spanish  developed  from  Vul- 
gar Latin.  Yet  the  eminent  Spanish  philologist  Galmes  de  Fuentes 
lists  more  than  forty  ways  in  which  the  Arabic  language  affected 
the  syntax  and  stylistics  of  a  single  work  in  Old  Spanish.^^  This  was 
inevitable  because  of  the  extremely  clumsy  and  mechanical  method 
of  translation  that  was  in  general  use  during  the  Middle  Ages:  an 
interpreter  merely  placed  the  Latin  word  over  the  Arabic  word  of 
the  original.  "The  revisor,"  says  O'Leary,  "did  no  more  than  see 
that  the  sentences  were  in  grammatical  form;  the  structure  and  syntax 
were  still  Arabic,  and  was  often  extremely  difficult  for  the  Latin 
reader  to  understand,  the  more  so  as  the  more  troublesome  words 
were  simply  transliterated  from  the  Arabic."^^ 

Parenthetically,  the  place  names  of  Spain  provide  an  interesting 
commentary  on  the  influence  of  Arabic.  The  present  writer,  in  a 
study  of  medieval  Spanish  toponyms,  found  that  approximately  fifteen 
percent  were  of  indisputable  Arabic  provenience,  and  that  an  ad- 
ditional five  percent  had  suffered  contamination  from  the  Arabic. 
Guadalquivir,  for  example,  is  Ar.  wadi-al-kihir,  'the  great  river'.^^ 
Alhambra  is  Ar.  al-hamhra,  'the  red  house'.  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting is  Mongibel,  which  is  L.  substantive^"*  montem  in  proclisis 
upon  the  Ar.  substantive  gihel,  djahal  or  djehel,  which  means  the 
same  thing.  Thus,  Mount  Mountain. 

Even  this  brief  glance  demonstrates,  I  think,  the  powerful  in- 
fluence which  the  Arabic  language  had  on  the  Spanish.  Now  let 
us  consider  the  additional  fact  that  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe 
were  discouragingly  uninventive.  Spain— that  is,  Christian  Spain- 
was  no  exception.  It  was  an  age  of  blind  faith  rather  than  reason  or 
creation.  Thus,  even  if  intimate  association  with  Oriental  blood,  cul- 
ture, language  and  local  toponymy  had  not  existed,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  the  Spaniards  would  have  been  quite  disposed  to  depend 
in  large  part  for  their  entertainment  and  moral  instruction  on  the 
torrent  of  fables,  animal  apologues,  proverbs,  tales  and  short  stories 
that  poured  out  of  the  East.^^  These  stories,  taken  singly  or  in  col- 
lections, provided  the  inspiration  and  groundwork  for  a  vast  body 
of  Spanish  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  This  is, 

^^Alvaro  Galmes  de  Fuentes,  Influencias  sintdcticas  y  estilisticas  del  drahe  en  la 
prosa  medieval  castellana. 

l20'Leary,  op.  cit.,  p.  277. 

^^Henry  B.  Richardson,  An  Etymological  Vocabulary  to  the  Lihro  de  huen 
am-or  of  the  Arcipreste  de  Hita,  p.  123. 

^^Spanish  substantives  developed  almost  exclusively  from  the  L.  accusative  case. 
(See  J.  D.  M.  Ford,  Old  Spanish  Readings,  p.  xxv.) 

^^Ernest  Merimee  &  S.  Griswold  Morley,  A  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  p.  73. 
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after  all,  not  very  surprising.  As  we  have  seen,  the  climate  was 
right  and  the  soil  was  fertile. 

Generally,  the  line  of  progression  was  from  the  old  Indian 
tongues  to  Middle  Persian  to  Arabic  to  Spanish  (or  Latin),  and  only 
later  to  the  other  European  tongues.^®  As  a  case  in  point,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  collection  of  such  apologues  is  a  Sanskrit  work 
entitled  Kalila  et  Dimna  (Kalilah-wa-Dimnah)  which  was  brought 
from  India  to  Persia  during  the  reign  of  Anushwaran  the  Just 
(531-578  A.  D.)^'^  Anushwaran  (Cosroes  1)  was  a  patron  of  arts 
and  literature  who  favored  scholars  and  had  many  of  the  Greek  clas- 
sics translated  into  Pehlvi,  or  Middle  Persian.^*  He  sent  his  court 
physician,  one  Barzuyeh,  to  India  in  search  of  magical  herbs  which 
were  reputed  to  have  power  to  revive  the  dead.  When  Barzuyeh 
failed  in  his  search  for  the  herbs  he  was  informed  by  certain  Indian 
wise  men  that  the  herbs  did  not  in  fact  exist;  that  they  were 
simply  an  allegorical  reference  to  books  of  wisdom,  "one  of  which 
was  Kalila  et  Dimna"^^,  which  might  serve  as  a  source  of  moral 
instruction  for  princes.  This  collection  of  stories,  attributed  to  an 
Indian  Aesop  named  Bidpai,^°  was  brought  back  to  Persia  by  Bar- 
zuyeh and  there  translated  by  him  into  Pehlvi.^^ 

Two  centuries  later,  at  the  behest  of  the  second  Abbasid  Ca- 
liph,^ Almanzor,  it  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  a  certain  ibn-al- 
Muqaffa  (Abdala-ben-Almocafa),  a  Zoroastrian  convert  to  Islam  who 
died  by  fire  around  757  A.  D.^  In  the  same  century  a  Nestorian 
monk  named  Bod  (or  Bud)  translated  the  Pehlvi  version  into 
Syrian  under  the  title  of  Kalilag  y  Damnag.^^  Following  this  the 
original  Sanskrit  version  and  the  Pehlvi  translation  were  both  lost. 

It  is  worth  noting  here,  however,  that  there  exists  in  San- 
skrit a  work  called  the  Panchatantrc^^  or  "pentateuch",  so  named 
because  it  contains  five  books  or  narratives  replete  with  apologues. 
These  books,  or  tantras,  are  moral  in  character  and  purpose,  being 

^^G.  T.  Northup,  An  Introduction  to  Spanish  Literature,  p.  79. 
i^Hitti  op.  cit.,  p.  308. 

mhid. 

^^Calila  et  Dimna  (Antigua  version  castellana),  Biblioteca  selecta  de  cl^sicos 
espanoles,  Real  Academia  Espanola.  Prologo,  pp.  xxvii-xxviii. 

20Northup,  op.  cit.,  p.  81. 

^^M.  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Origenes  de  la  Novela,  Vol.  I,  p.  xv. 

^Hhid. 

^^Hitti,  op.  cit.,  p.  308.  Al-Muqaffa's  Zoroastrian  name  was  Ruzheh  before  his 
conversion  to  Islam.  Cf.  D.  P.  Gayangos  in  the  Biblioteca  de  autores  espanoles, 
Vol.   U,  p.    1. 

24Men^ndez  y  Pelayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  xv. 

2^Northup,  op.  cit.,  p.  80;  Hitti,  op.  cit.,  p.  308;  Angel  Salcedo,  La  literatura 
espanola,  Vol.  I,  p.   198. 
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the  fourth  class  of  shastra,  or  Hindu  scriptures.  The  Panchatantra 
is  thought  to  have  been  originally  compiled  in  Kashmir  about  200 
B.  C,  though  some  scholars  believe  many  of  the  individual  stories 
were  centuries  old  even  then.^®  An  excellent  English  translation 
directly  from  the  Sanskrit  version  of  1099  A.  D.  was  published  in 
1925  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  Comparison  of  texts  reveals 
that  one  of  the  five  books,  or  tantras,  in  the  Panchatantra  is,  in  fact, 
the  Kalila  et  Dimna}'^ 

But  the  Kalila  et  Dimna  came  into  Spanish  from  the  Arabic  by 
two  routes,  one  direct  and  the  other  indirect.  In  1251  A.  D.  King 
(then  Prince)  Alfonso  the  Sage  ordered  it  translated  from  the  Ara- 
bic of  Al-Muqaffa  to  Spanish.^  This  is  the  only  method  of  trans- 
mission mentioned  by  many  authorities  on  Spanish  literature;^  and 
certainly  it  is  the  most  important  in  a  linguistic  sense  because  it 
is  the  most  direct  and  therefore  the  purest.  However,  some  two 
centuries  earlier^"  the  work  began  another  and  more  devious  path 
from  Arabic  through  Hebrew  and  then  Latin  to  Spanish.  Around 
the  beginning  of  the  Twelfth  Century^^  a  certain  Rabbi  Joel,  who 
probably  lived  in  Italy^^  translated  the  Arabic  version  into  Hebrew. 
In  the  following  century  another  Jew,  Jacob  ben  Elazar,  made  a 
second  translation  into  Hebrew.^^  This  version,  however,  had  little 
literary  importance  because  (a)  it  was  very  incomplete  and  (b)  it 
was  little  known  outside  the  Synagogue.^"*  Rabbi  Joel's  translation, 
however,  gained  considerable  importance  when  it  came  to  the  at- 
tention of  a  converted  Jew,  Juan  de  Capua,  who  translated  it  into 
Latin  under  the  title  of  Directorium  vitae  humanae.^  This  transla- 
tion belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  Thirteenth  Century ,^^  and  ap- 

^^The  Panchatantra,  as  translated  from  the  Sanskrit  by  A.  W.  Ryder,  University 
of   Chicago,    1925.    pp.    2-3. 

27There  is  also  a  somewhat  younger  Indian  version  called  the  Hitopadesa 
which,  according  to  the  Spanish  medievalist  Gayangos,  is  merely  a  compendium 
of  the  Panchatantra. 

28Galmes  de  Fuentes,  op.  cit.,  p.  13:  "En  el  colofon  del  manuscrito  III  h  9  se 
lee:  'Aqui  se  acaba  el  libro  de  Calila  e  Dimna,  et  fue  sacado  del  aravigo  en  latin 
e  rroman^ado  por  mandato  del  infante  Don  Alfonso  .  .  .  '  "  Cf.  Gayangos,  op.  cit., 
p.  9. 

29For  example  Merimde  &  Morley,  op,  cit.,  pp.  73-74;  Northup,  op.  cit.,  p.  80; 
and  M.  Romera-Navarro,  Historia  de  la  literatura  espanola,  p.  37. 

2°Angel  Valbuena  Prat,  Historia  de  la  literatura  espanola,  Vol.  I,  p.  102,  note  2. 

siSalcedo,  op.  cit..  Vol.  I,  p.   198. 

22Men^ndez  y  Pelayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  xvii. 

^mid. 

35Salcedo,   op.   cit..  Vol.   I,   p.    198.   J.   M.   Alda  Tesdn  in  the  Diccionario  de 
literatura  espanola,  Revista  de  Occidente,  p.  98. 
36Men6ndez  y  Pelayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  xvii. 
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pears  to  have  been  widely  rendered  into  Spanish.  It  was  bound 
to  have  suffered  in  both  language  and  substance  from  this  tortuous 
journey,  however,  so  that  the  earlier  translation  ordered  by  Alfonso 
the  Sage  directly  from  the  Arabic  is  "much  more  faithful  to  the 
original."^^ 

The  influence  of  Kalila  et  Dimna  is  difficult  to  overstate  with 
respect  to  style,  to  form  and  to  content.  "Ibn-al-MuqaflFa's  translation," 
says  Hitti,  "was  in  itself  a  stylistic  work  of  art,  and  ever  since  the 
Abbasid  age  Arabic  prose  has  borne  the  impress  of  Persian  style  in 
its  extravagant  elegance,  colorful  imagery  and  flowery  expression. 
The  ancient  Arabic  style  .  .  .  was  replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
polished  and  affected  diction  of  the  Sasanid  period."^^  This  polished 
style  was,  fortunately,  more  closely  adhered  to  in  King  Alfonso's 
translation  than  in  the  others. 

The  title  Kalila  et  Dimna  is  taken  from  only  one  of  the  several 
chapters  which  the  book  comprises.  Kalila  and  Dimna  are  two 
lynxes  (or  jackals  in  some  versions),  the  principal  characters.  Dimna 
becomes  jealous  of  the  fact  that  the  Lion,  King  of  the  Beasts,  has 
taken  the  ox  Sanceba  as  his  favorite.  Dimna  plots  against  the 
ox  and  persuades  the  lion  to  kill  it.  Later  Dimna's  guilt  is  suspected 
and  he  is  brought  to  trial.  The  trial  forms  the  framework  of  the 
story  against  which  all  of  the  apologues  and  other  illustrative  or 
instructive  tales  are  placed.  This  in  itself  is  important,  because  it 
is  the  earliest  known  example  of  a  sustained  narrative.^^  Dimna  is 
adjudged  guilty  and  is  sentenced  to  death  by  starvation. 

Many  of  the  apologues  and  fables  within  this  framework  are 
familiar  to  readers  of  Aesop,  La  Fontaine  and  other  imitators  and 
refundadores.  Among  them  we  find  the  story  of  the  girl  who  became 
a  rat,  the  monk  and  the  pot  of  honey,  the  vixen  and  the  drum,  the 
crow  and  the  snake,  the  mice  who  ate  iron,  the  rabbit  and  the 
elephants,  the  devil  and  the  thief,  the  heron  and  the  crab,  and 
a  host  of  others.  They  are  all  presented  skilfully  in  a  clear,  easily 
readable  style  that  seems,  at  times,  almost  modern.  Their  purpose, 
as  we  have  observed,  is  that  of  moral  instruction;  and  yet  their 
presentation  is  so  pleasant  as  to  give  them  a  high  entertainment  value. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  they  came  as  an  agreeable  relief  to 
the  austere  Spanish  Middle  Ages  with  its  ponderous  mester  de  clere- 
cia,  and  its  massive  preoccupation  with  celestial  retribution  for  petty 

37  Ihid.,  p.  xix. 
38Hitti,  op.  cit.,  p.  308. 
39Northup,  op.  cit.,  p.  82. 
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sins  committed  during  a  life  fraught  with  constant  danger  and  the 
ever-present  struggle  for  existence  on  the  high  barren  plains  of 
Castile,  It  is  no  wonder  that,  as  we  shall  see,  they  found  their  way 
into  collections  of  Christian  exemyla  and  other  works,  both  clerical 
and  secular.  But  before  we  examine  this  development,  let  us  take  a 
brief  look  at  the  two  other  outstanding  collections  of  stories  that 
found  their  way  from  India  to  Spain. 

The  Kalila  et  Dintna  was  translated,  as  we  have  seen,  by  order 
of  Alfonso  el  sahio  in  1251.  Two  years  later,  in  1253,  his  brother 
don  Fadrique  ordered  the  translation  of  a  work  known  as  the  Sende- 
har  from  the  Arabic  under  the  title  of  Lihro  de  los  engannos  et  as- 
say amientos  de  las  tnugeres  (Book  of  the  Deceits  and  Wiles  of 
Women).  Like  Kalila  et  Dimna,  it  is  a  collection  of  illustrative 
apologues  placed  against  a  narrative  framework.  Sendehar,  the  name 
by  which  for  the  sake  of  brevity  the  work  is  generally  known,  is 
not  the  Oriental  title  at  all  but  the  name  of  the  original  author  (vari- 
ously rendered  as  Sendebad,  Sindibad,  Sindban  and  Syntipas),  an 
Indian  philosopher  who  wrote  in  Sanskrit.^"  He  is  mentioned  by 
the  Arab  historian  Al-Masudi  (the  "Herodotus  of  Arabia",  d.  956) 
in  a  work  entitled  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems'^^  which 
treats  of  the  ancient  Indian  kings.  Al-Masudi  affirms  that  Sendebar 
was  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  The  Seven  Vizirs,  the  Pedagogue, 
the  Young  Prince  and  the  King's  Wife— a.  title  which,  as  Menendez 
y  Pelayo  points  out,  corresponds  identically  to  the  substance  of 
the  book  translated  from  the  Arabic  by  order  of  don  Fadrique."^ 

Thus  we  can  deduce  the  existence  of  this  work  in  Sanskrit, 
Arabic  and  Old  Spanish  to  begin  with.  Scholars  are  agreed  that 
it  also  existed  in  Pehlvi  before  it  reached  the  Arabic,  but  this 
rendering  has  been  lost.^^  It  was  later  translated  into  all  the 
European  tongues,  and  into  English  under  the  title  of  The  Seven 
Wise  Masters;  but  the  Spanish  version  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  faithful  to  the  original.^ 

Like  the  Kalila  et  Dimna,  the  Sendehar  reached  Europe  through 
two  separate  routes.  The  first  and  more  direct  appears  to  have 
been  from  Sanskrit  to  Pehlvi  to  Arabic  to  Spanish."*^  The  second 
and  less  direct  was  from  Sanskrit  to  Pehlvi  to  Arabic  to  Syrian, 

^OMenendez  y  Pelayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxiv. 

^Hhid.,  p.  xxiv,  note  1;  and  Hitti,  op.  cit.,  p.  391.  The  Arabic  title  of  this  work 
is  Muruj  al-Dhahah  wa-Maadin  al-Jawhar. 
■*2Menendez  y  Pelayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxiv  n. 

^^Hurtado  &  Palencia,   Historia  de  la  literatura  espanola,  p.    110. 
'^Ihid. 
*^Enciclopedia  universal  ilustrada.  Vol.  LIII,  p.  22. 
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Hebrew  and  Greek,  and  thence  to  Spanish.  The  Hebrew  translation 
appears  to  be  the  basis  of  most  European  versions  ."^^  A  number 
of  the  individual  stories  within  the  Sendehar  appear  in  Europe 
prior  to  don  Fadrique's  translation  of  1253  in  such  collections  as 
the  Disciplina  Clericalis  of  Petrus  Alphonsus.  This  point  will  be 
considered  in  detail  later. 

The  Sendehar,  whose  enormous  impact  upon  Spanish  prose  fic- 
tion can  only  be  roughly  estimated,  has  been  studied  in  great 
detail  and  at  great  length  by  a  number  of  outstanding  men  in  this 
field  such  as  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  Amador  de  los  Rios,  the  Italian 
medievalist  Comparetti,  the  dean  of  Spanish  eruditos  don  Ramon 
Menendez  Pidal,  and  the  American  scholar  John  Esten  Keller  of 
Chapel  Hill.  The  results  of  their  researches  lead  us  to  the  following 
conclusions  with  respect  to  its  transmission  to  Europe  from  the 
Orient: 

(1)  Syrian:  The  Syrian  version  was  translated  into  Greek  in 
the  final  years  of  the  10th  Century  by  one  Michael  Andreop- 
olis,  under  the  title  of  Synti'pas.  Nearly  nine  hundred  years 
later  a  German,  Dr.  Baethgen,  also  translated  it  directly  from 
the  Syrian  under  the  title  of  Sindhan  oder  die  Siehen  Weisen 
Meister,  Syrisch  und  Deutsch  (Leipzig,  1872). 

(2)  Hebrew:  The  independent  Hebrew  translation,  entitled  Par- 
ables of  Sendebar  or  Mischle  Sendebar,  and  which  belongs 
to  the  first  half  of  the  13th  Century,  entered  directly  into 
Latin.  The  13th  Century  monk,  Juan  de  Alta  Silva,  author 
of  this  Latin  version,  gave  it  the  title  of  Dolo'pathus  or  Historia 
Seftem  Safientum  Romae  .  .  .  and,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  took 
considerable  liberty  with  the  substance.  Juan  de  Alta  Silva's 
effort  was,  however,  the  basis  for  the  Italian  versions  en- 
titled, respectively.  History  of  Prince  Erastus,  Son  of  the 
Eni'peror  Diocletian,  and  the  Scala  Celi. 

(3)  Persian:  Later  Persian  renditions  of  the  Sendebar  include  the 
Sindihad-N ameh  (ca.  1375);  the  Tuti-Nameh  by  the  Persian 
poet  Nachshebi  (d.  1329);  and  the  Bakhtiar-Nameh,  or  Story 
of  the  Ten  Vizirs,  which,  when  translated  into  Arabic, 
found  its  way  into  various  editions  of  the  Thousand  and  One 
Nights.  According  to  Comparetti,  the  forms  taken  by  these 
stories  in  Persia  most  closely  approximate  that  of  the  Span- 
ish in  don  Fadrique's  translation  of  1253.'*^ 


^^Menendez  y  Pelayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxiv. 
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The  stories  of  Sendehar,  then,  entered  Spain  through  several 
channels.  There  is  a  Catalan  version  of  the  Dolo^athus  v^^hich 
still  conserves  the  nine-syllable  line  count.^^  There  is  a  Castilian 
version  by  Diego  de  Caiiizares  which,  according  to  Menendez  y 
Pelayo,  was  taken  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  Century  from  the 
Scala  Cell  (q.  v.,  swpra)  of  Juan  Gobio.  There  is  another  Castilian 
version  attributed  to  one  Marcos  Perez  (ca.  1530);  a  third  Castilian 
version  entitled  Historia  del  'princi'pe  Erasto,  hijo  del  em'perador 
Diocleciano,  translated  in  1573  by  Pedro  Hurtado  de  la  Vera  from 
the  Italian  version  of  the  same  title.^^  And,  of  course,  there  is  the 
previously  mentioned  translation  of  don  Fadrique  (1253),  the 
earliest  complete  version  of  the  Sendehar  in  Spanish,  and  by  all 
odds  the  most  reliable. 

The  framework  of  the  Sendehar,  like  that  of  Kalila  et  Dimna, 
is  a  trial.  A  king's  son  is  accused  by  his  young  and  beautiful  step- 
mother of  attempting  to  violate  her.  His  father  is,  of  course,  out- 
raged and  orders  him  executed.  But  the  execution  is  stayed  for 
a  period  of  seven  days  at  the  behest  of  the  king's  seven  trusted 
vizirs  (hence  the  title),  who  undertake  the  young  man's  defense 
because  they  know  they  will  be  blamed  if  the  king  should  execute 
his  son  in  haste  and  later  regret  it.  The  young  man's  horoscope 
indicates  that  his  cause  will  be  lost  if  he  should  speak  during 
those  seven  days,  so  he  remains  mute  while  his  learned  counsel 
argue  his  case  by  means  of  apologues  designed  to  portray  the  essen- 
tially evil  nature  of  women.  Most  of  the  stories  border  on  the 
ribald,  though  they  are  infinitely  less  salacious  than  their  Oriental 
originals^"  thanks  to  a  naturally  austere  Spanish  distaste  for  pornog- 
raphy. Each  story  told  by  the  counsel  paints  women  as  sly, 
tricky,  corrupt  and  untruthful.  The  king's  wife  counters  with 
stories  designed  to  expose  the  evils  of  false  counsellors.  While 
the  stories  themselves  are  often  amusing,  some  of  the  real  humor 
lies  in  the  framework— especially  in  the  personality  of  the  king, 
who  is  depicted  as  a  gentle  but  indecisive  soul  who  cannot  make  up 
his  mind  whom  to  condemn:  his  son  or  his  favorite  wife.  After 
each  story  told  by  the  wife,  he  orders  his  son  executed;  and  after 
each  story  by  learned  counsel,  he  orders  his  wife  executed.  On  the 
eighth  day,  when  the  injunction  against  speaking  is  over,  the  young 

^^Adolf  Mussafia,  Die  Katalanische  Metrische  Version  der  Sieben  Weisen  Meister, 
Vienna,  1878. 

■*^Menendez  y  Pelayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxv. 

sojohn  E.  Keller,  The  Book  of  the  Wiles  of  Women,  p.  9. 
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prince  takes  the  stand  in  his  own  defense  and  wins  his  case.  The 
queen   stepmother  is   sentenced   to  be  roasted   in  a  dry  cauldron. 

Generally,  the  stories  of  the  Sendehar  are  more  spicy,  more 
satirical  and  less  suitable  as  moral  instruction  than  those  of  the 
Kalila  et  Dimna.  One  of  the  more  typical  fables  is  that  of  the 
jealous  husband  who  bought  a  parrot  to  spy  on  his  wife.  While 
he  is  away  the  woman's  lover  enters  the  house  and  the  parrot, 
following  orders,  observes  all.  When  the  husband  returns  and 
receives  the  parrot's  report  he  is  very  angry  and  no  longer  goes 
to  his  wife.  She,  in  turn,  suspects  the  servant  girl  of  tattling 
and  accuses  her,  but  the  servant  girl  reveals  that  the  parrot  is 
the  real  infoiiner.  The  wife,  thereupon,  places  the  parrot's  cage 
on  the  floor  and  spends  the  whole  night  simulating  a  storm  by 
pouring  water  from  above  like  rain,  flashing  a  candle  against  a 
mirror  like  lightning  and  making  noise  like  thunder.  In  the  morn- 
ing the  husband  asks  the  parrot  what  he  has  seen,  and  the  parrot 
replies  that  he  could  see  and  hear  nothing  because  of  the  great 
storm  with  all  its  thunder  and  lightning.  The  husband,  who  knows 
there  has  been  no  storm,  accuses  the  parrot  of  telling  lies  about 
his  wife  also,  and  orders  the  parrot  killed.  He  summons  his  wife  and 
pardons  her,  and  they  make  up.  "And  I,  senor,"  says  the  narrator, 
"only  tell  you  this  story  so  that  you  may  know  the  deceitfulness  of 
women,  that  their  arts  are  both  strong  and  many,  and  there  is  no 
end  to  them  .  .  ." 

Don  Fadrique's  translation  of  the  Sendehar  is  of  enormous 
value  to  the  student  of  Spanish  philology  because  of  the  numerous 
emendations  which  occur  in  the  process  of  copying  over  a  century 
or  more^\  It  is  also,  as  we  shall  see,  of  immense  interest  to 
the  student  of  literature  because  of  the  individual  stories  that 
crop  up  in  numerous  monuments  of  medieval  Spanish.  It  contains 
twenty-two  tales  in  all,  many  of  which  are  easily  recognizable 
in  the  Disciflina  Clericalis,  the  Conde  Lucanor  of  don  Juan  Man- 
uel, the  Lihro  de  los  exemplos  of  Clemente  Sanchez  de  Vercial,  and 
the  Corhacho  of  Alfonso  Martinez  de  Toledo— to  mention  only  a 
few. 

The  third  member  of  the  famous  trilogy  of  Oriental  collections 
in  Spain  is  closely  related  to  the  fact  that  November  27,  in  the 
Roman  Church,  and  August  16  in  the  Greek  Orthodox,  are  the 
official  saints'  days  of  Saint  Josaphat  and  of  his  mentor,  Barlaam. 
Curiously  enough,  Saint  Josaphat  died  some  500  years  before  Christ 

^nhid.,  p.  53,  n.  23. 
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and  he  never  went  by  that  name  anyway.  In  point  of  fact,  Saint 
Josaphat  is  none  other  than  Sakya  Muni,  or  Gautama  Buddha. 

Tlie  explanation  of  how  Buddha  and  his  mentor  Barlaam  (who 
may  well  be  a  purely  mythical  character)  came  to  be  canonized  in 
the  Christian  Church  is  deeply  involved  with  the  influence  of  a 
Sanskrit  work  entitled  the  Lalita  Vistara  which  made  its  way  from 
India  to  Spain,  where  for  hundreds  of  years  it  inspired  numerous 
literary  works  from  anonymous  tracts  to  the  dramas  of  the  immortal 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  de  la  Barca. 

The  origins  of  the  Lalita  Vistara  are  obscure.  It  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  basic  monuments  of  Sarvastivadin  literature,  which 
was  realistic  and  relatively  independent,  even  to  the  extent  of 
having  its  own  Life  of  the  Master.^^  The  influence  of  this  biography 
must  have  been  considerable,  however,  because  it  was  taken  over 
by  the  new  Buddhism,  or  Mahayana,  and  comes  down  to  us  as 
the  life  of  Buddha,  or  Lalita  Vistara,  and  is  classified  in  eighth  place 
among  the  nine  Mahayana-sutras.^^ 

Like  most  works  of  obscure  and  popular  origins,  it  seems  to  have 
drawn  on  numerous  and  diverse  sources.  It  is  partially  prose  and 
partially  verse.  It  is,  nevertheless,  "a  unity,  a  work  of  genuine 
epic  strength  and  interest,  and  charged  with  religious  belief  and 
feeling  which  carried  it  to  every  part  of  Central  and  Eastern  Asia."^ 

The  actual  inception  of  the  Lalita  Vistara  is  shrouded  in  legend, 
which  has  it  that  one  night  while  Buddha  the  Supreme  was  wrapped 
in  meditation,  a  brilliant  light  emanating  from  his  head  was  seen  by 
all  the  gods  of  heaven.  Singing  adulatory  hymns,  they  prostrate 
themselves  before  him  and  plead  with  him  to  reveal  his  life  in  the 
Lalita  Vistara.  It  is  important  to  note  here  that  although  the  early 
writers  endow  him  with  certain  godlike  qualities,  they  do  not  re- 
move from  his  personality  all  human  characteristics.^^ 

In  the  case  of  the  Kalila  and  the  Sendehar,  we  were  able  to  trace 
their  progress  step  by  step  from  Asia  to  Spain  through  a  series  of 
translations  which  still  exist  or  which,  though  lost,  are  known  to  have 
existed.  In  the  case  of  the  Lalita  Vistara  we  are  not  so  fortunate. 
In  the  first  place,  Alfonso  the  Sage  never  had  it  translated  directly 
from  the  Arabic;  and  in  the  second  place  there  are  many  gaps,  as 

52J.  N.  Farquhar,  Outline  of  the  Religious  Literature  of  India,  pp.  107,  396. 
^Hhid.,    p.    275. 
^nUd.,  p.   157 
^Hhid. 
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yet  unexplained,  in  the  course  of  its  transmission— so  that  we  are 
forced  to  depend  much  more  heavily  on  comparison  of  texts  as  a 
means  of  proving  a  relationship  to  Spanish  works.  For  this  reason  a 
recapitulation  of  the  framework  is  pertinent  here: 

According  to  the  Lalita  Vistara,  Sakya  Muni  (Buddha)  is  the 
son  of  a  king.  When  he  is  born  the  Brahman  Arita  predicts,  on 
the  basis  of  the  child's  horoscope,  that  he  will  either  become  a  great 
and  glorious  king  or  that  he  will  renounce  the  throne  to  become 
a  great  religious  leader.  The  father,  who  does  not  wish  his  son 
to  become  a  religious  leader,  seeks  to  eliminate  this  possibility  by 
shutting  the  boy  up  in  the  exquisite  palace  gardens  and  exposing 
him  to  all  the  delights  of  the  flesh.  All  knowledge  of  death,  poverty, 
old  age  and  illness  is  carefully  kept  from  him.  But  one  day  he 
manages  to  leave  his  gilded  cage  and  we  have  the  famous  encounters 
of  Buddha:  first  he  sees  an  old  man  who  is  ill;  thus  he  finds  out 
what  old  age  is,  and  he  perceives  that  good  health  is  a  mere  illusion. 
Then  he  sees  a  funeral  cortege  and  learns  about  death.  And  then 
he  meets  a  mendicant  hermit,  in  whose  way  of  life  Buddha  finds 
the  solace  and  peace  which  his  soul  craves.  The  second  part  of 
the  horoscope  thus  comes  true. 

In  the  7th  Century  a  Greek  version  of  this  legend  appears  under 
the  title  of  Barlaam  and  Josa^hat,  Barlaam  being  the  hermit  and 
Josaphat  being  Buddha.  (Josa'phat,  incidentally,  is  an  irregular  trans- 
literation, involving  a  scribal  error  in  the  initial  consonant,  of  Bod- 
hisattva.)^^  For  a  long  time  it  was  thought  that  the  original  author 
of  this  work  was  St.  John  of  Damascus;  however,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Zotenburg^^  and  others  that  (a)  the  author  was 
another  John  who  wrote  it  while  living  in  the  monastery  of  San 
Sabas  in  Jerusalem;  and  (b)  that  it  was  not  original  at  all,  but  a 
reworking  of  the  Lalita  Vistara. 

Postulating  a  passage  similar  to  that  of  the  Kalila  and  the  Sende- 
har,  we  can  fairly  well  agree  with  Kuhn^^  that  it  must  have  passed 
from  the  Sanskrit  to  Persian  in  the  6th  or  7th  Century,  possibly 
during  the  reign  of  Anushwaran  the  Just.  A  Christian,  very  possibly 
a  Nestorian  monk,  made  the  rendering  which  goes  under  the  name 
of  Book  of  Indasaf  and  Balahur,  and  which  then  passed  into  Syrian 


^^Menendez  y  Pelayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxxii. 

^^Zotenburg,  Notice  sur  le  livre  de  Barlaam  et  Josaphat,  Paris,  1886. 

s^Ernst  Kuhn,  Barlaam  und  Josaphat,  Munich,  1893. 
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with  great  modifications.  At  this  point  the  path  seems  to  have  spht 
into  Greek,  Georgian,  Arabic  and  Hebrew.^^ 

The  Georgian  is  an  independent  offshoot  which  need  not 
concern  us  here;  and  there  is  only  hmited  evidence  to  indicate 
that  the  Hebrew  was  really  significant  in  Spain.  But  the  Greek 
version,  passing  through  Latin^"  appears  very  early  in  medieval 
Spanish.^^  The  Arabic  version  also  appears,  notably  in  the  Lihro 
de  los  Estados  of  Juan  Manuel  (of  which  more  later).  Let  us 
therefore  glance  at  the  legend-framework  as  it  existed  in  the  Greek, 
which,  as  we  have  noted,  was  the  direct  forerunner  of  the  Spanish: 

The  early  life  of  Josaphat  is  the  same  as  that  of  Buddha  in  the 
Lalita  Vistara.  An  astrologer  predicts  that  the  young  prince  will 
attain  great  glory,  not  by  reigning,  but  by  becoming  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  father,  who  does  not  desire  this,  shuts  his  son 
in  a  magnificent  palace  and  surrounds  him  with  all  manner  of 
worldly  delights,  being  extremely  careful  to  hide  from  him  all 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  would  cause  him  to  reflect  on 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  especially  old  age,  sickness  and  death.  One 
day  the  boy  leaves  the  palace  to  take  a  walk,  and  at  this  point  the 
encounters  of  Buddha  are  intercalated— although  not  in  the  same 
order  nor  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in  the  Lalita  Vistara. 
On  his  first  walk  Josaphat  encounters  two  men,  one  blind  and  the 
other  leprous.  On  his  second  trip  he  meets  an  old  crippled  man. 
He  returns  to  the  palace  and  begins  immediately  to  reflect  upon 
death  until  a  Christian  hermit,  Barlaam,  teaches  him  the  true 
meaning    of    life    from    the    Bible. 

There  are  many  other  points  which  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Spanish 
have  in  common,  including  the  conversion  of  the  father,  the  resist- 
ing of  temptation,  and  the  fact  of  being  venerated  while  still  living. 

In  the  cases  of  the  other  two  collections  mentioned  here,  com- 
plete translations  to  Spanish  existed  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
13th  Century.  This  was  not  the  case  with  Barlaam  and  Josa-phat, 
however.  Complete  translations  were  not  made  until  the  17th 
Century— specifically,   those   of   Solorzano   of   Madrid   (1608)   and 

^^Enciclopedia  Italiana  di  Scienze,  Lettere  ed  Arti,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  192-193: 
"La  vita  del  Santi  Barlaam  e  Josaphat,  cio^  del  pio  eremita  e  del  giovane 
principe,  figlio  del  re  pagano  dell'  India  Abenner,  che  reremita  converte  alia 
rinunzia  cristiana,  ci  e  conservata  in:  (a)  tre  redazione  arabiche;  (b)  un 
refacimiento  ebraico;  Cc)  una  redazione  georgiana;  Cd)  una  redazione  greca; 
(e)  due  versioni  latine  dal  testo  greco."  N.  B.  The  Arabic  version  goes  under 
the  tide  of  Kitah  Balawhar  wa  Budasaf. 

^^A  Latin  version  of  the  MS.  is  in  the  Biblioteca  Real  de  Madrid. 
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Fray  Baltasar  de  la  Cruz  (Manila,  1602).  Such  fragments  as 
actually  existed  in  Spanish  were  really  compendia  or  abbreviated 
translations  which  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Leyenda 
Aurea  (Golden  Legend)  of  Jacobo  de  Voragine.  A  Catalan  work 
of  the  1 5th  Century  entitled  the  Flos  Sanctorum  also  seems  to 
derive  from  the  same  source.  And  in  the  Biblioteca  Real  de  Madrid 
is  still  another  work,  a  codex,  which  carries  the  date  1470  and,  under 
the  title  of  Leyes  de  Palencia,  contains  an  original  version  of  the 
Barlaam  and  Josafhat.^^ 

Once  again  we  have  a  framework-type  structure  in  which  the 
life  of  Buddha  (or  St.  Josaphat)  merely  provides  the  background 
for  a  rich  series  of  parables  and  apologues  of  Indian  origin,  many 
of  which  are  believed  to  antedate  the  Lalita  Vistara.^  As  might 
be  supposed,  the  apologues  of  the  Barlaam  and  Josaphat  are  all 
highly  moral  in  tone,  each  serving  to  cause  serious  reflection  on 
the  meaning  of  life.  Some  are  almost  brutally  pessimistic.  Follow- 
ing is  my  translation  from  the  Old  Spanish  of  one  such,  which, 
incidentally,  is  found  in  the  prologue  of  the  work  translated  by 
Barzuyeh  as  well  as  in   the  Barlaam.  and  Josa'phat: 

"After  having  thought  upon  the  things  of  this  world  ...  I 
sought  an  example  of,  or  comparison  with  it,  and  I  saw  that 
they  are  similar  in  this  matter  to  a  man  who,  with  distress 
and  fear,  arrived  at  a  pond;  and  he  stopped®'*  there,  and 
climbed  out  on  two  branches  that  originated  in  the  banks 
of  the  pond,  and  got  a  firm  stance.  And  there  were  four 
snakes  that  stuck  their  heads  out  of  their  holes;  and  on 
looking  into  the  depths  of  the  pond  he  saw  a  dragon  with 
mouth  open  ready  to  gobble  him  up  if  he  should  fall. 
So  he  raised  his  glance  to  the  butts  of  the  branches  and 
saw  there  two  mice,  one  white  and  the  other  black,  gnaw- 
ing steadily  and  ceaselessly;  and  he  thought  about  his  situa- 
tion and,  seeking  some  means  by  which  to  escape,  he  looked 
above  him  and  saw  a  beehive  full  of  bees,  in  which  there 
was  some  honey.  He  commenced  to  eat  it,  and  while  eating, 
forgot  to  think  about  the  danger  he  was  in,  and  he  forgot 
about  having  his  feet  above  the  snakes,  and  that  he  did  not 

62F.  de  Haan,  Modern  Language  Notes,  Vol.  X,  1895. 

^Enciclopedia  universal  ilustrada,  Vol.  VII,  p.  832. 

^'e  colgose  del:  The  meaning  of  colgar,  'to  hang,'  is  not  logical  in  this  context. 
But  colgar  develops  regularly  from  L.  collocare,  'to  place,  put'.  By  extension  it 
could  mean  'to  stop',  esp.  in  the  reflexive  as  used  here. 
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know  when  they  would  spot  him,  nor  did  he  remember 
that  the  two  mice  were  cutting  the  branches  so  that  he  would 
fall  into  the  dragon's  mouth.  And  as  he  was  thus  careless 
and  negligent,  the  mice  finished  cutting  the  branches  and 
he  fell  into  the  dragon's  mouth  and  perished.  And  I  made  a 
comparison  of  the  pond  to  this  world,  which  is  full  of  pit- 
falls and  fears;  and  of  the  four  snakes  to  the  four  humors 
that  are  the  sustenance  of  man;  and  that  when  one  of  them 
is  disturbed,  it  is  like  the  venom  of  vipers  or  like  mortal 
poison.  And  I  made  a  comparison  of  the  two  branches  to 
the  weakish  life  of  this  world,  and  of  the  black  and  white 
mice  to  night  and  day,  which  never  stop  spending  away 
the  life  of  man;  and  I  noted  a  similarity  between  the  honey 
and  the  negligible  sweetness  which  man  has  in  this  world, 
which  is  to  see,  to  hear,  to  touch,  to  taste  and  to  smell,  and 
this  makes  him  careless  of  what  he  is  doing,  and  where  he 
is,  and  makes  him  abandon  the  path  of  his  salvation." 

We  have  thus  far  examined  what  the  great  literary  scholar 
Menendez  y  Pelayo  describes  as  las  tres  ohras  capitales— the  three 
capital  works— that  came  out  of  the  East  to  influence  Spanish  litera- 
ture in  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  seen  that  they,  of  and  by  them- 
selves, constitute  basic  monuments  of  world  literature:  Arabic, 
Persian,  Syrian,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Latin,  as  well  as  Spanish.  We 
have  examined,  at  least  superficially,  the  paths  which  these  works 
followed  in  their  sojourns  from  India  to  Iberia.  And  we  have 
glanced  briefly  at  the  nature  of  the  apologues  they  contain.  It  is 
therefore  incumbent  upon  us  to  examine  the  apologue  as  a  social, 
religious  and  literary  phenomenon  before  we  proceed  to  an  account- 
ing of  the  purely  Spanish  works  which  they  inspired  in  whole  or 
in  part.  But  before  we  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  look  at  one 
other  work  previously  mentioned,  the  Disciplina  Clericalis,  which  I 
have  purposely  postponed  to  this  point  despite  the  obvious  anachro- 
nism that  you  will  note. 

The  author,  or  compiler,  of  the  Disci-plina  Clericalis  was  one 
Rabbi  Moses  Sephardi,  a  Spaniard,  born  in  1062  and  baptized  in 
1106.  At  the  time  of  his  baptism  he  took  the  name  Pedro  Alfonso 
(Petrus  Alphonsus)  in  honor  of  his  protector,  Alfonso  I  el  hatallador. 
He  became  an  ardent  supporter  of  his  adopted  religion,  writing 
inspired  treatises  and  dialogues  defending  it  against  the  Jews.  It  is 
therefore  somewhat  surprising  to  find  this  man  writing  so  earthy  a 
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work  as  the  Disci'plina  Clericalis,  whose  primary  Hnk  with  Christianity 
is  to  be  found  in  the  title  itself  and  in  the  prologue.  The  Disciplina 
Clericalis,  one  of  the  most  pilfered  books  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
contains  material  which  is  almost  exclusively  of  oriental  origins.^^ 
Even  the  syntax  is  closer  to  Arabic  or  Hebrew  than  to  the  Latin 
in  which  is  was  composed.®^  Most  of  the  thirty  apologues  or  stories 
which  it  contains  come  from  the  Kalila  et  Dimna,  from  the  Sendebar 
and  from  the  Barlaam  and  Josaphat.  The  framework  of  the  Disci^- 
lina  Clericalis  is  different  from  that  of  the  other  works  mentioned 
here;  that  is,  the  stories  are  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  father  offering 
advice  to  his  son.  Some  of  them  constitute  good  sound  advice 
which  is  by  no  means  objectionable  on  moral  grounds.  Others  are 
racy,  a  few  are  downright  ribald.  Many  of  them  are  recognizable 
to  non-Spanish  readers,  such  as  that  of  the  little  bird  that  uses 
words  of  wisdom  to  persuade  a  rustic  to  let  it  go.  In  several  of 
them  there  is  the  theme  of  the  mother-in-law  who,  in  the  role  of 
procuress,  advises  her  daughter-in-law  in  the  art  of  committing 
adultery  .  .  .  "which,"  says  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  "gives  us  a  rather 
sad  notion  of  Oriental  family  life."^^ 

Pedro  Alfonso's  mastery  of  Latin  was  not  by  any  means  out- 
standing; and  he  does  not  really  tell  a  story  well.  But  with  all  its 
mediocrity,  the  influence  of  the  Disciflina  Clericalis  was  tremendous. 
It  was,  in  fact,  greater  than  that  of  many  works  that  are  stylistically 
superior  to  it.^^  This  may  possibly  be  explained  by  its  peculiar  mix- 
ture of  practical  knowledge  of  books  of  wisdom  and  a  risque  style 
of  narration.  As  a  result  it  quickly  passed  into  the  European 
vernacular  tongues,  first  into  Spanish  and  later  into  the  others.  It 
appears  in  many  collections  such  as  the  Gesta  romanorum  and  the 
S'peculum  Historiale  as  well  as  the  Lihro  de  los  Exemplos  and  the 
Isoyete  historiado,  which  was  translated  into  Spanish  by  order  of 
Henry  of  Aragon,  and  into  the  Cento  Novelle  Antiche. 

It  appears  that  although  the  actual  compilation  of  the  Disciplina 
Clericalis  took  place  in  Spain,  the  individual  stories  followed  the 
usual  pattern  of  transmission:  that  is,  from  India  to  Persia  to  Arabia 
to  Spain.  It  is  also  obvious  from  the  chronology  involved  that  much 
of  the  material  in  the  first  three  works  studied  here  had  already 
reached  Spain  in  loose  form  a  century  or  so  (or  perhaps  more)  be- 

^^Menendez  y  Pelayo,  op.  cit.,  p.  xxxvi. 
^m>id.,  p.  xxxvii. 
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fore  the  first  of  them  was  translated  to  Spanish  as  a  complete  collec- 
tion. 

We  have  observed  in  each  one  of  the  foregoing  works  a  single 
characteristic  that  serves  to  identify  it  as  a  member  of  a  genre 
despite  the  obvious  disparity  of  moral  purpose:  the  framework. 
That  is,  the  narrative  that  runs  through  each  is  merely  a  device, 
a  vehicle  for  the  attachment  of  short  tales,  proverbs,  apologues  or 
fables  that  serve  to  illustrate  a  point.  We  shall  observe  that  the 
important  element  in  each  case  is  not  the  framework,  but  the 
illustrative  tales.  This  becomes  immediately  apparent  when  we  note 
that  tales  from  one  framework  (e.g.,  a  trial)  may  be  adapted  to  a 
completely  different  framework  (e.g.,  a  father's  advice  to  his  son) 
in  later  versions. 

We  have  also  observed  that  there  is  no  overall  guiding  moral 
purpose  behind  these  apologues;  they  represent  all  shades  of  attitude 
from  the  strictly  religious  and  pessimistic  tone  of  Barlaam  and 
Josa'phat  to  the  wise  and  practical  advice  of  the  Kalila  et  Dimna  to 
the  spicy  tales  of  the  Disciplina  Clericalis  to  stories  that  border  on 
the  salacious  in  the  Sendehar.  What  is  important  for  us  to  note  is 
that  every  last  one  of  these  tales  came  from  India.  "It  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  state,"  says  Keller,  "that  the  tale  is  the  Orient's  greatest 
single  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  West."^^  Equally  im- 
portant, the  very  fact  that  these  tales  are  set  in  a  framework  renders 
each  one  of  them  didactic,  regardless  of  content.  The  moralized 
tale,  we  know,  was  thus  used  in  India  for  many  centuries  before  it 
reached  Europe.  Now  Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages  needed  an 
extremely  wide  variety  of  didactic  literature.  Furthermore,  there 
was  a  didactic  tradition  in  Christianity  already.  Did  not  Christ 
Himself  speak  in  parables?  General  illiteracy  was  the  guiding  factor 
in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  Clerics  were  only  too  glad 
to  fall  back  on  the  Oriental  story  so  popular  at  that  time,  so  that  it 
is  no  wonder  it  gradually  came  to  be  called  an  exemplum.  It  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  surprising  to  find  in  the  sermons  of  medieval  Spain 
some  of  the  most  risque  stories  of  marital  misbehavior— stories  which, 
in  fact,  often  descend  to  the  level  of  dirty  jokes.  One  particularly 
raw  story,  which  passed  from  the  Tales  of  Sendehar  into  the  Disci- 
flina  Clericalis,  appears  as  Exemflum  No.  339  in  a  collection  of 
tales    prepared    for    priests    in    need    of    illustrative    materials    for 


osKeller,  op,  cit.,  p.  9. 
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But  this  is  not  as  suq)rising  as  it  may  seem.  In  the  medieval 
pulpit  any  story,  regardless  of  content,  was  acceptable  provided 
that  is  served  to  point  up  a  moral.  Its  value  was  in  direct  proportion 
to  its  ability  to  hold  attention.  And  considering  the  intellectual 
level  of  the  medieval  congregation,  the  racier  the  story  the  better. 

From  the  4th  Century  to  the  15th,  the  exem'plum  increased  in 
popularity  until  it  became,  as  Keller  says,  "the  vehicle  of  most  of 
the  short  prose  narrative  in  Europe."  There  was  absolutely  no 
limit  to  the  type  or  nature  of  story  that  might  be  used,  provided  it 
could  be  related  to  some  spiritual  or  moral  lesson.  The  fact  is, 
most  of  the  old  Christian  stories  from  the  lives  of  saints,  miracles, 
and  what  have  you,  had  become  thoroughly  threadbare;  quite 
naturally,  therefore,  the  clerics  began  casting  about  for  new  material 
with  which  to  hold  an  audience. 

At  first  the  purpose  was  purely  lofty.  Some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  Christian  history  are  associated  with  the  use  of  exeni'pla,  such  as 
St.  Augustine,  who  borrowed  material  from  antiquity  and  from  his 
personal  experiences  to  illustrate  his  preachings.  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great,  in  his  Dialogues,  made  wide  use  of  the  exemplum  and 
through  them  influenced  many  other  such  collections  over  a  period  of 
centuries.^^  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  the  7th  Century,  employed 
anecdotes  that  were  later  incorporated  into  collections  of  Christian 
exem-pla.  But  it  was  in  the  12th  and  13th  Centuries  that  the  genre 
reached  the  apogee  of  its  popularity.  As  Keller  points  out,  it  was 
the  clergy  itself,  constantly  searching  for  fresh  materials,  that 
brought  much  matter  alien  to  Christian  dogma  into  the  Church, 
and  that  this  matter  was  carried  the  length  and  breadth  of  Christen- 
dom by  the  wandering  friars  who  had  to  compete  with  minstrels  and 
travelling  jongleurs  for  the  attention  of  the  multitudes.  These 
wandering  friars  came  into  contact  with  the  lowliest  and  most 
ignorant  elements  of  society  so  that  their  preachments  had  to  be 
well  larded  with  piquant  matter  in  order  to  capture  and  maintain 
interest.  Far  from  being  admonished  by  their  superiors  for  using 
this  sort  of  material,  the  friars  were  actually  instructed  to  do  so. 
Bishop  Jacques  de  Vitry,  for  example,  remarks:  "With  strange  and 
polished  words  laid  aside,  we  must  turn  our  minds  to  the  teaching 
of  the  rude  and  the  uncultured  who  are  moved  rather  by  clear 
exemfla  than  by  authoritative  or  profound  maxims. "^^ 

"^nUd.,  p.   11. 

■^^T.   F.   Crane,   The  Exempla  of  Jacques  de  Vitry,  pp.  xli-xliii   C^s  quoted  in 
Keller,   op.   cit.') 
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Eventually  entire  collections  of  exempla  used  by  the  leading 
religious  orders  found  their  way  into  all  the  European  vernaculars, 
including,  of  course,  Spanish.  This  was  inevitable,  even  highly 
necessary,  in  order  to  communicate  with  the  common  man  who 
spoke  only  the  vernacular.  Given  its  spiritual  and  physical  proxim- 
ity to  the  Orient,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Spain  possessed  some  of 
the  largest  and  finest  of  these  collections. 

One  must  not  conclude,  however,  that  the  use  of  scabrous  ma- 
terial in  sermons  went  unbridled  in  Spain.  On  the  contrar)%  there 
were  several  factors  that  militated  against  it.  First,  and  perhaps 
most  important,  is  the  aforementioned  Spanish  objection  to  blatant 
pornography  at  all  levels  of  society.  Second,  the  higher  clergy, 
while  recommending  the  use  of  homely  examples  that  would 
"reach"  the  people,  nevertheless  frowned  upon  excessive  vulgarity; 
and  third,  many  wise  clerics  soon  observed  that  the  use  of  obscene 
matter  in  sermons  actually  worked  to  stimulate  the  commission  of 
the  very  sins  they  were  intended  to  suppress.  The  net  result  is 
that  the  material,  however  licentious,  which  came  from  the  East 
went  through  a  refining  process  before  becoming  a  permanent  part 
of  standard  Spanish  collections.  And  then,  of  course,  we  must 
remember  that  not  all  material  from  India  was  objectionable,  as 
witness  the  Kalila  et  Dimna  and  the  Barlaam  and  Josa^hat. 

We  have  observed  casually  that  the  three  ohras  capitales  and  the 
Disciplina  Clericalis  showed  up,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  any  number 
of  later  prose  works  in  Spain,  such  as  the  Lihro  de  los  Estados  and 
the  Conde  Lucanor  of  don  Juan  Manuel;  the  Lihro  de  los  exemplos 
of  Clemente  Sanchez  de  Vercial;  the  Corhacho  of  Alfonso  Martinez 
de  Toledo;  the  Lihro  de  los  santos;  the  Castigos  y  docurnentos  del 
rey  don  Sancho;  the  Alivio  de  Caminantes  of  Timoneda;  the  Second 
Celestina  of  Silva;  the  Leyendas  Moriscas  of  Guillen  Robles;  the 
very  famous  Lihro  de  las  hestias  of  Ramon  Lull;  and  the  Historia 
del  Cahallero  Qifar,  as  well  as  many  lesser  works  that,  for  lack  of 
space,  cannot  even  be  catalogued  here.  (It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  cannot  correctly  consider  the  highly  entertaining  and  thoroughly 
delightful  Lihro  de  hiien  amor,  since  its  genre,  metered  verse,  auto- 
matically excludes  it.  The  same  is  unfortunately  true  of  such 
dramatic  works  as  Lope  de  Vega's  Barlaam  y  Josaphat  and  Calderon's 
La  vida  es  sueno,  whose  content  makes  them  germane  to  this  paper.) 
Let  us  now  examine  briefly  some  of  these  major  works  of  Spanish 
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prose  fiction;  by  doing  so  we  can,  I  believe,  gain  some  idea  of 
the  extent  of  Indian  influence  in  this  genre. 

The  court  of  Alfonso  the  Sage  glittered  with  true  intellectual 
magnificence.  It  was  a  center  of  culture,  an  oasis  in  the  sterile 
desert  of  illiteracy  and  superstition  that  was  medieval  Europe.  It 
was  a  haven  for  the  true  intellectual,  whatever  his  race,  his  language, 
his  religion  or  his  specialty.  In  this  sense,  at  least,  Alfonso  el  sahio 
followed  the  tradition  of  the  oriental  kings.  And  Juan  Manuel, 
nephew  of  Alfonso,  followed  in  his  uncle's  tradition.  Juan  Manuel 
was  a  true  intellectual  in  his  own  right,  a  nobleman  who  gave  much 
of  his  life  to  the  pursuit  of  learning.  His  most  famous  work  is  the 
Conde  Lucanor,  a  framework-type  story  containing  a  large  number 
of  oriental  apologues,  many  of  which  passed  into  other  European 
tongues  and  eventually  into  English.  The  extremely  simple  frame- 
work involves  only  young  Count  Lucanor,  who,  every  time  he  meets 
with  one  of  life's  problems,  goes  to  his  adviser  Patronio.  The  latter 
then  recounts  a  story  which  illustrates  or  suggests  a  solution  to  the 
problem.  Among  the  tales  in  this  work  we  find  one  of  oriental 
origin  which  became,  centuries  later,  the  Taming  of  the  Shrew; 
another,  familiar  to  everyone,  of  the  "invisible  cloth"  which  nobody 
would  admit  being  unable  to  see;  and  the  equally  famous  one  con- 
cerning the  father  and  son  who  have  to  share  one  mule  for  transpor- 
tation. Juan  Manuel  was  the  author  of  numerous  works  ranging 
from  treatises  on  engineering  to  a  book  on  hunting;  among  these 
various  contributions  we  find  the  Lihro  de  los  estados,  which  is  a 
readaptation  of  the  Lalita  Vistara,  or  Barlaam  and  Josa'phat.  It  is 
modernized  in  that  the  author  brings  the  action  up  to  his  own  days, 
and  the  encounters  of  Buddha  are  reduced  from  three  to  one.  The 
protagonist,  a  Christian,  sees  only  a  dead  man,  which  increases  the 
dramatic  impact  considerably.  The  Lihro  de  los  estados  coincides  with 
its  oriental  counterpart  in  various  details,  such  as  the  conversion  of 
the  King  and  the  imprisonment,  though  the  motive  for  the  traditional 
imprisonment  is  different  in  this  work. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  there  were  large  numbers 
of  collections  of  stories  prepared  for  use  by  clergymen.  Frequently 
they  were  alphabetized— sometimes  according  to  subject,  sometimes 
by  such  quaint  methods  as  first  lines.  Among  these  Alphaheta  exem- 
florum  is  one  entitled  hihro  de  los  exemflos  or  Suma  de  exemflos 
'por  A.  B.  C.  by  one  Clemente  Sanchez  de  Vercial.  The  exempla 
in  this  collection  are  numbered,  and  each  begins  with  a  rhymed 
couplet  alluding  to  the  purpose  of  the  story.    There  are  467  stories 
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in  all,  many  of  them  of  oriental  origins.  The  entire  Disciflina 
Clericalis  is  incorporated.  Clemente  Sanchez  himself  cites  many  of 
his  sources,  which  include,  in  addition  to  the  Disci^lina,  the  Gesta 
romanorum.  Number  146  in  Sanchez'  collection,  for  example,  is 
that  of  the  king  who  promises  a  greedy  man  and  an  envious  one  to 
give  to  each  double  what  the  other  asks.  The  envious  one  asks  the 
king  to  have  one  of  his  eyes  removed  so  that  the  king  will  be  obliged 
to  have  both  removed  from  the  greedy  one. 

One  of  the  most  curious  collections  of  apologues  in  medieval 
Spanish  is  the  Lihro  de  los  gatos,  or  Book  of  the  Cats.  Since  many 
of  the  characters  in  its  79  apologues  are  not  cats,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  gatos  may  be  a  miscopy  of  cuentos  or  quentos,  "stories."  This, 
however,  is  extremely  weak  on  phonological  grounds  and  despite  its 
popularity  it  has  been  rejected  by  some.^^  A  number  of  the  stories 
are  of  Esopic  origin,  some  are  taken  from  the  Gesta  romanorum,  and 
still  others  come  from  the  Kalila  et  Dimna.  The  Lihro  de  los  gatos 
includes  the  account  of  the  ass  that  dressed  in  the  skin  of  a  lion, 
and  of  the  wolf  that  became  a  monk.  Its  tone  is  bitterly  satirical; 
it  fulminates  against  masters  who  mistreat  vassals,  against  corrupt 
municipal  officials,  and  above  all  against  the  clergy— especially  the 
upper  clergy.  Curiously  enough,  this  work  is  the  product  of  an 
Anglo-Norman  monk,  Odo  de  Cheriton,  and  appears  first  under 
the  title  of  Narrations  before  its  translation  into  Spanish  some  time 
between   1400  and   1420.^'' 

The  Sertdehar  appears  to  have  inspired  a  15th  Century  work 
entitled  El  Corhacho  (The  Whif),  which  is  aptly  named.  Its 
author,  Alfonso  Martinez  de  Toledo,  the  Archpriest  of  Talavera, 
lacks  the  humor  of  Sendebar,  however,  so  that  his  concerted  attack 
on  women  in  general  is  less  pleasing  by  far  than  its  oriental  fore- 
runner. It  is  perhaps  the  most  individual  of  such  collections  satiriz- 
ing women,  which  were  numerous  in  Spain  in  that  age.  Of  the 
four  parts  into  which  the  work  is  divided,  only  the  first  two  interest 
us.  Part  One  is  a  condemnation  of  physical  love,  and  Part  Two 
is  a  vitriolic  blast  against  women  and  everything  about  them. 
Northup^^  believes  that  the  good  archpriest  was  "strongly  preoccupied 
with  sex,  possibly  in  a  Freudian  sense."  Martinez  de  Toledo  speaks 
only  of  the  evil  types  of  women,  neglecting  to  mention  the  decent 
ones.   They  have  no  virtues,  only  vices.  They  are,  however,  astound- 

73John  Esten  Keller,  "Gatos  not  Quentos",  Studies  in  Philology,  L  (1953),  No.  3. 
7'*Hurtado  &  Palencia,  op.  cit.,  p.  231. 
'^SNorthup,  op.  cit.,  p.  88. 
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ingly  realistic  for  such  an  age,  because  the  skillful  archpriest  makes 
them  convey  their  own  weaknesses  to  the  reader  through  their 
conversations.  Their  dialogue  is  pungent,  redolent  of  the  masses 
of  humanity,  and  accurate.  In  this  sense  it  is  a  forerunner  of  the 
picaresque  novel  and  its  importance  cannot  be  overstated. 

It  would  be  possible,  at  this  point,  to  trace  the  influence  of  our 
basic  Indian  works  into  literally  hundreds  of  lesser  works  of  prose 
fiction,  and  into  each  of  the  other  genres:  epic  poetry,  didactic 
poetry,  nonfictional  prose,  lyric  poetry,  religious  drama,  the  secular 
drama  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Spain,  and  what  have  you.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  to  mention  the  legends  of  Spain,  the  incomparable 
romancero,  the  drama  of  the  19th  Century  and  the  contemporary 
novel— as  witness,  for  example,  the  stories  of  Abd-el-Malik  by  such 
a  modern  as  Ganivet.  Whole  volumes  exist  on  such  specialized 
topics  as  Arabic  influence  on  the  lyric  poetry  of  Andalucia.  We 
are  forced  by  time  and  by  topical  limitations,  however,  to  confine 
our  remarks  to  one  single  work  of  prose  fiction  which  provides  a 
solid  link  between  the  Indian  influence  in  Medieval  Spain  and  the 
beginnings  of  what  may  properly  be  called  the  modern  period: 
that  is,  from  the  Renaissance  to  the  present. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Cahallero  Qifar,  the  earliest  of  the 
Spanish  novels  of  chivalry.  Written  some  time  between  1299  and 
1305,  it  is  a  curious  mixture  of  Milesian  tale,  Arthurian  romance 
and  didactic  collection  of  oriental  and  Christian  apologues.  It  is 
anonymous,  though  it  is  considered  possible  that  the  author  was 
one  Ferrant  Martinez  who  is  mentioned  in  the  prologue.'^^  The 
basic  plot  of  the  Cahallero  Qifar  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Arabian  story,  "The  King  Who  Lost  Everything",  in  the  Thousand 
and  One  Nights. 

The  first  part  of  the  work  is  the  popular  Greek  legend  of  the 
life  of  St.  Eustace,  and  draws  heavily  upon  the  Speculum  Historiale, 
the  Golden  Legend  and  the  Gesta  romanorum.  The  principal  char- 
acter, Qiiai,  falls  into  disfavor  with  an  Indian  king  following  a 
series  of  intrigues  by  envious  courtiers,  (^ifar  tells  his  wife,  Grima, 
that  he  is  descended  from  kings  but  that  his  family  has  fallen 
from  grace  because  of  the  misdeeds  of  one  of  his  ancestors;  that 
his  family  cannot  ascend  to  its  former  pre-eminence  until  there  is 
born  into  it  one  whose  excellence  will  match  the  evil  that  brought 
about  its  downfall.    Both  husband  and  wife  sell  all  their  belongings 

^*Hurtado  &  Palencia,  op.  dt.,  p.   117. 
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and,  after  converting  their  house  into  a  hospital,  leave  the  countrv 
with  their  small  children.  Arriving  at  the  city  of  Galapia,  they  find 
it  besieged  by  one  Count  Roboan.  (^ifar  raises  the  siege,  wounds 
the  Count,  kills  his  nephew  and  takes  his  son  prisoner.  After  the 
celebrations  Qifar  goes  away  and  his  family  becomes  separated 
because  his  son  Garfin  has  been  wounded  by  a  lion;  his  younger 
son  Roboan  (not  to  be  confused  with  the  aforementioned  Count 
of  the  same  name)  has  gone  to  the  city  of  Falac;  and  his  wife  has 
been  kidnapped  by  a  band  of  sailors  with  "ignoble  appetites."  How- 
ever, her  chastity  is  protected  by  the  Virgin  Mary  and  she  returns 
to  Galapia  and  founds  a  monastery  where  she  remains  for  nine 
years  before  going  to  the  kingdom  of  Menton  in  a  boat  guided  by 
the  Child  Jesus.  The  King  of  Menton,  who  is  besieged,  offers  his 
throne  and  his  daughter's  hand  to  anyone  who  can  lift  the  siege, 
(^ifar,  of  course,  manages  to  do  it  with  the  help  of  his  squire,  Ribaldo. 
(^ifar  succeeds  to  the  throne  and  is  bethrothed  to  the  former  king's 
daughter.  Grima,  his  wife,  arrives  and  founds  still  another  hospital 
for  travellers.  She  and  ^ifar  recognize  each  other  but  do  not  let 
on.  His  sons,  Garfin  and  Roboan,  also  arrive  and  are  finally  recog- 
nized by  their  father  after  many  adventures. 

Here,  obviously,  we  have  a  typical  Milesian  tale,  replete  with 
separations  from  loved  ones,  recognitions,  joyous  reunions,  ship- 
wrecks, piracies,  and  all  the  other  Byzantine  trappings.  It  is  signif- 
icant, I  think,  that  the  setting  is  laid  in  India  despite  the  extremely 
sketchy  knowledge  of  that  country  that  existed  in  Europe  in  the 
year  1300. 

The  second  part  of  the  Cahallero  Qifar,  being  inspired  by  ro- 
mances of  the  Arthurian  Cycle  such  as  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  is  not 
especially  germane  to  this  paper.  The  third  part,  however,  is 
highly  significant.  It  is  entirely  didactic,  being  given  over  to  advice 
which  the  Caballero  ^ifar  offers  to  his  sons.  This  advice  takes  the 
form  of  apologues,  exemfla  and  other  illustrative  tales  and  proverbs. 
The  author  here  draws  to  some  extent  on  Esopic  tradition,  but  in 
the  majority  of  instances  his  sources  are  oriental.  We  find  in  this 
part  of  the  Cahallero  Qifar  tales  from  the  Conde  Lucanor,  which, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  borrowed  from  the  Barlaam  and 
Josa'phat  and  from  the  Kalila  et  Dimna.  The  form  is  surely  that  of 
the  Castigos  y  documentos  del  rey  don  Sancho,  which  drew  upon 
the  Disciflina  Cleri calls  for  its  oriental  source  material.  And  we  have 
already  noted  that  the  basic  framework  is  a  readaptation  of  a  tale 
from  the  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  which,  though  immediately 
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Arabic,  goes  back  into  the  remote  past  of  Mother  India  for  its 
individual  stories. 

But  the  principal  contribution  of  the  Caballero  Qifar  is  the 
creation,  not  of  ^ifar  himself,  but  of  his  peasant  squire  Ribaldo, 
who  is  witty,  shrewd,  forever  quoting  pithy  aphorisms,  crafty, 
materialistic,  at  times  a  buffoon,  but  always  practical.  There  is 
no  question  but  that  Ribaldo  is  the  prototype  of  Don  Quixote's 
peasant  squire,  Sancho  Panza. 

Permit  me  to  refer  briefly  at  this  point  to  the  relationship  be- 
tween Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza.  It  is  axiomatic  that  to- 
gether they  represent  the  duality  of  the  Spanish  soul— idealism 
to  the  point  of  madness  in  the  former,  practicality  to  the  point  of 
crudeness  in  the  latter.  Don  Quixote  may  see  a  windmill  as  a  giant,  or 
a  barber's  basin  as  a  fine  warrior's  helmet,  but  to  Sancho  Panza  they 
remain  a  windmill  and  a  barber's  basin— nothing  more.  Any  Span- 
iard will  tell  you  that  Don  Quixote  could  not  exist  without  Sancho, 
just  as  Sancho  could  not  exist  without  Don  Quixote.  Don  Quixote 
needs  a  Sancho  to  bring  him  back  to  earth  occasionally,  and  Sancho 
needs  a  Don  Quixote  to  promise  him,  from  time  to  time,  the  gov- 
ernorship of  an  island.  The  fact  is,  when  Don  Quixote  finally  re- 
gains his  sanity  he  is  no  longer  our  beloved  idealist  in  search  of 
giants  to  joust  with  or  maidens  to  rescue,  but  merely  a  very  tired 
old  man  whose  life  must  end.  By  the  same  token,  I  think  it  can 
be  said  that  if  Sancho  were  to  go  mad  like  his  master  and  forget 
that  windmills  are  really  windmills,  he  would  cease  to  be  our  be- 
loved Sancho  and  become,  instead,  a  thoroughly  unattractive  and 
even  dangerous  lunatic. 

This,  then,  is  the  Spanish  soul  in  a  nutshell:  idealism  and 
realism,  extreme  faith  and  practical  reason,  forever  impinging  one 
upon  the  other,  always  an  emulsion,  never  a  true  solution. 

Now  let  us  glance  at  the  three  ohras  cwpitales  that  came  from 
India  to  find  their  way  into  the  collections  previously  mentioned 
and  eventually  into  the  Caballero  Qijar.  One,  the  Barlaam  and 
Josa'phat,  is  idealistic.  As  the  life  of  Buddha,  it  is  hagiographic 
and  thoroughly  spiritual  in  both  its  context  and  its  purpose.  It 
is  elevating.  It  seeks  to  slay  the  giants  of  sin,  shame  and  degradation. 
While  it  does  not  often  actually  joust  with  windmills  it  is,  at  least, 
capable  of  viewing  them  metaphorically.  It  seeks  its  strength  from 
within.  Like  Buddha  himself,  it  stares  at  its  navel  with  a  preoccupa- 
tion so  intense  as  to  permit  an  occasional  glimpse  of  Eternal  Truth 
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in  one  moment  of  fine  concentration.  It  is  subjective,  introspective, 
pure.  It  is  the  Caballero  (Jifar.  It  is  Don  Quixote. 

The  Kalila  et  Dimna,  on  the  other  hand,  is  practical.  It  is  reason- 
able, even-tempered,  wise.  It  teems  with  common-sense  suggestions, 
with  down-to-earth  solutions  for  life's  problems.  It  tempers  the 
religious  fervor  of  Buddha  with  homely  practical  words  of  wisdom 
from  the  mouths  of  animals.  It  is  Ribaldo  at  his  best.  It  is  Sancho 
Panza  at  his  best. 

And  the  Sendehar  is  earthy,  salty,  comic.  In  its  basic  vulgarity 
it  is  the  raw  humor  of  the  people.  It  is,  at  times,  pure  buffoonery 
with  no  practical  value  whatever.  It  is  Ribaldo  at  his  most  ribald. 
It  is  Sancho  Panza  in  the  seat  of  the  Governor. 

The  Caballero  (^ifar  was  at  least  half-mad,  and  so  was  Don 
Quixote.  Both  set  out  in  search  of  romantic  adventures.  Both  per- 
formed foolish  acts.  Both  allowed  metaphors  to  govern  them,  in- 
stead of  governing  metaphors.  On  the  other  hand,  Ribaldo  was 
extremely  practical  and  so  was  Sancho  Panza.  Ribaldo  and  Sancho 
were  both  comic,  witty,  shrewd,  earthy,  unable  to  think  in  meta- 
phors at  all.  Ribaldo  and  Sancho  were  both  intensely  loyal  to 
their  masters.  Ribaldo  and  Sancho  both  served  to  temper  their 
respective  masters'  fantasies.  Ribaldo  was  as  necessary  to  (^ifar's  per- 
sonality as  Sancho  was  to  Don  Quixote's. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  taken  an  elementary  survey  course  in 
Spanish  literature  will  affirm  that  Don  Quixote  and  his  squire 
Sancho  constitute  the  definitive  statement  on  the  psychology  of 
the  Spaniard;  and  the  Spaniard  who  has  read  Don  Quixote  will 
agree  with  him.  Are  we  justified  in  concluding  that  Cervantes 
was  following  a  tradition  from  the  unknown  author  of  the  Caballero 
Qifar  that  reaches  ultimately  into  the  shadowy  history  of  India? 
"There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,"  says  Northup,^^  "that  Cervantes 
ever  read  the  (Cahallero  Qifar}."  But  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
words  of  Ernest  Merimee,  "if  (he)  never  read  this  book,  the  coin- 
cidence is  strange."^^ 

'^Northup,  op.  cit.,  p.  93. 
'^M^rim^e  &  Morley,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 
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One  of  the  perpetually  surprising  facts  about  India  is  the  absence 
on  this  sub-continent  until  very  recent  times  of  any  historical  writ- 
ing. Surely  no  other  great  culture  attained  so  high  a  degree  of 
complexity  and  sophistication  without  some  effort  to  record  its 
own    progress. 

How  do  we  explain  this  curious  fact?  The  essential  of  continuity, 
which  is  often  given  credit  for  China's  extraordinary  record  as  his- 
torian of  her  own  culture,  is  present  too  in  India;  granted  that 
India  has  known  many  invaders,  the  people  we  think  of  as  Indian 
have  been  there  as  far  back  as  written  history  goes  anywhere;  the 
culture  of  the  earliest  times  of  which  we  know  has  continued  to 
exist  to  the  present  day;  the  oldest  gods  worshipped  in  India  are 
still  worshipped  today;  the  Indian  village  is  recognizably  related  to 
the  Indian  village  as  we  first  find  it  in  the  literary  records.  But  it 
is  not  until  the  thirteenth  century  that  we  have  any  written  history 
at  all  in  India,  and  from  that  time  until  the  eighteenth  century 
history  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Muslim  conquerors  and  tends  to 
chronicle  events  only  insofar  as  they  concern  the  Muslim  community; 
the  life  of  Hindu  India  which  went  on  side  by  side  with  that  of 
the  Muslim  courts  was  ignored,  much  less  was  any  effort  made  to 
fill   in   the   history   of  the   centuries  before   the   descent  of  Islam. 

Yet  even  without  formal  historical  literature,  we  ask,  surely  the 
raw  materials,  the  inevitable  documents  and  records,  the  clutter 
which  any  civilization  which  has  learned  to  write  leaves  behind, 
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must  be  there  for  us  to  recon<truct  history?  But  the  answer  in  the 
case  of  India  is  essentially  a  simple  no.  The  reasons  are  perhaps 
equally  simple.  First,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  tradition  of  a 
bureaucracy  in  India  at  any  time  until  the  British  turned  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  into  a  model  of  that  institution  and  provided 
the  first  extensive  records  of  Indian  life.  Second,  the  climate  was 
not  favorable.  Paper  survives  in  the  comparative  dryness  of  a 
Mediterranean  climate  far  longer  than  it  does  in  the  more  humid 
tropical  regions  where  India's  great  centers  tended  to  be;  termites, 
too,  have  already  eaten  their  way  through  a  large  part  of  the  records 
of  British  India;  it  were  folly  to  expect  any  documentary  traces  of 
the  centuries  before  to  have  survived. 

But  literature  has  survived  as  raw  documents  have  not.  For 
books  are  treasured  and  recopied,  and,  especially  in  India,  were 
committed  to  memory  and  handed  down  orally.  Yet  among  the 
literature  there  is  no  historical  literature.  Why?  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  explanation  is  that  the  Indians  are  not  by  nature 
historically-minded.  The  proponents  of  this  theory  point  in  evidence 
to  two  recurrent  tendencies  in  India  religious  thought— a  belief  in 
transmigration  and  a  determined  rejection  of  this  world.  If  this  life, 
as  the  theory  suggests,  is  only  one  of  an  endless  cycle  of  lives 
through  which  we  move,  why  bother  to  record  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstances of  a  particular  life;  it  will  be  repeated,  or  variations  of 
it,  many  times.  The  prospect  of  transmigration  may  be  philosophi- 
cally appealing;  historically,  it  offers  none  of  the  interest  of  belief 
in  the  uniqueness  of  individual  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
this  life  is  largely  a  delusion,  a  cheat  to  be  escaped  from  through 
mystical  experience  into  some  larger  reality  as  the  Yoga  believes 
or  the  practitioner  of  certain  Buddhist  sects,  then  why  bother  to 
record  what  is  basically  unreal?  This  version  of  Indian  thought  was 
hinted  at  as  long  ago  as  the  seventh  century  when  the  Chinese 
visitor  Hsuen  Tsang  declared  that  the  Indians  "made  light  of  the 
things  of  the  present  world."  Yet  he  also  reported  that  each  province 
had  a  chronicler  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a  record  of  calamities 
and  other  notable  events.  Both  of  these  religious  attitudes  have, 
of  course,  been  grossly  over-simplified;  the  fact  remains  that  we  are 
without  history  for  this  great  complex  of  people,  whose  literature 
reaches  back  at  least  a  millenium  before  Christ;  we  must  wait  more 
than  a  millenium  after  Christ  before  they  record  any  history. 

There  is  a  single  striking  exception  to  the  rule  that  India  produced 
no  history;   in  A.D.    1149-50  a  poet  named   Kalhana  produced  a 
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history  of  Kashmir  in  verse,  the  Rajatarangini.  It  is  the  only  genuinely 
Indian  historical  text,  and  from  the  seventh  century  A.D.  on  it  may 
be  relied  on  as  a  fairly  acceptable  account  of  events.  The  poet  has 
some  sense  of  responsibility;  "I  have  examined,"  he  says,  "eleven 
works  of  former  scholars  which  contain  the  chronicles  of  the  kings, 
as  well  as  the  views  of  the  sage  Nila.  By  the  inspection  of  ordinances 
of  former  kings  relating  to  religious  foundations  and  grants,  laudatory 
inscriptions  as  well  as  written  records,  all  wearisome  error  has  been 
set  at  rest."  We  recognize  the  historian's  blurb  for  his  own  product 
here.  But  this  is  an  isolated  example.  Let  us  contrast  India 
with  other  cultures  with  which  we  are  familiar. 

European  literature  begins,  of  course,  in  Greece  and  begins  with 
poetry;  whatever  truth  there  is  in  the  Iliad's  account  of  a  war  in 
Troy  certainly  the  historical  impulse  is  not  very  strong  in  that 
noblest  of  literary  works.  But  by  the  fourth  century  B.C.  in 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  Greece  has  supplied  three 
great  historians,  not  only  essentially  sober  and  responsible  but 
interested  in  a  theory  of  history  and  aware  of  what  they  are  doing 
and  of  its  importance  to  their  people  and  the  world.  Throughout 
his  history  Herodotus  shows  the  seriousness  with  which  he  approaches 
the  task  he  has  set  himself:  "I  got  much  other  information  also 
from  conversation  with  these  priests  while  I  was  at  Memphis,  and  I 
even  went  to  Heliopolis  and  to  Thebes,  expressly  to  try  whether  the 
priests  of  these  places  would  agree  in  their  accounts  with  the  priests 
of  Memphis."  (II,  3)  And  later,  "In  the  wish  to  get  the  best  infor- 
mation that  I  could  on  these  matters,  I  made  a  voyage  to  Tyre  in 
Phoenicia."  (II,  44)  "And  herein  I  shall  follow  these  Persian 
authorities  whose  object  it  appears  to  be  not  to  magnify  the  exploits 
of  Cyrus,  but  to  relate  the  simple  truth.  I  know  besides  three 
ways  in  which  the  story  of  Cyrus  is  told,  all  differing  from  my 
narrative."  (I,  95)  "For  myself,  my  duty  is  to  report  all  that  is 
said:  but  I  am  not  obliged  to  believe  it  all  alike— a  remark  which 
may  be  understood  to  apply  to  my  whole  history."  (VII,  152)  We 
find  Herodotus'  history  delightful  for  its  Arabian  Nights  air  of 
romance,  but  Herodotus  was  clearly  handling  his  sources  with 
considerable  criticism  and  care.  TTiucydides  was  of  course  far 
more  sober  and  equally  critical:  "With  reference  to  the  narrative 
of  events,  far  from  permitting  myself  to  derive  it  from  the  first 
source  that  came  to  hand,  I  did  not  even  trust  my  own  impressions, 
but  it  rests  partly  on  what  I  saw  myself,  partly  on  what  others 
saw  for  me,  the  accuracy  of  the  report  being  always  tried  by  the 
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most  severe  and  detailed  tests  possible.  My  conclusions  have  cost 
me  some  labour  from  the  want  of  coincidence  between  accounts  of 
the  same  occurrences  by  different  eye-witnesses,  arising  sometimes 
from  imperfect  memory,  sometimes  from  undue  impartiality  for 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  absence  of  romance  in  my  history  will, 
I  fear,  detract  somewhat  from  its  interest;  but  if  it  be  judged  useful 
by  those  inquirers  who  desire  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  past  as  an 
aid  to  the  interpretation  of  the  future  ...  I  shall  be  content.  In 
fine,  I  have  written  my  work,  not  as  an  essay  which  is  to  win 
the  applause  of  the  moment,  but  as  a  possession  for  all  time." 

Christian  literature  begins  before  this  at  an  undetermined  date 
in  Asia  Minor  and,  although  like  the  earliest  Indian  texts  it  is 
describable  as  religious  literature,  no  one  can  deny  that  the  impulse 
behind  the  first  16  or  17  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is  basically 
historical.  The  chroniclers  of  Israel  do  not  provide  us  with  the 
sort  of  discussion  of  sources  as  Herodotus  and  Thucydides  offer, 
but  they  are  chroniclers  first  and  not  poets  first,  as  Hesiod  and 
Homer  were,  nor  priests  first,  as  the  authors  of  the  ancient  Indian 
texts  were. 

In  China,  of  the  Five  Books  which  provide  the  ancient  Confucian 
canon  and  which  are  more  ancient  in  origin  than  either  of  the 
literatures  mentioned  above,  one,  the  Shu  Ching  ("Classic  of  His- 
tory"), is  a  collection  of  historical  documents  of  very  dubious 
authenticity,  and  another,  the  Ch'un  Ch'iu  ("Spring  and  Autumn 
Annals"),  is  a  bald  and  unbelievably  mysterious  chronicle  of  events 
in  the  state  of  Lu  from  722  to  481  B.C.  That  these  works  can  be 
used  very  directly  as  history  is  dubious  but  their  aim  is  certainly 
historical.  And  in  the  first  century  B.C.,  China  produces  in  Ssu-ma 
Ch'ien  an  historian  on  a  grand  scale  who  gives  evidence  of  being  a 
part  of  an  already  established  tradition,  for  he  had  inherited  his 
title  as  Grand  Historian  from  his  father,  Ssu-ma  T'an.  Certainly 
he  begins  an  unbroken  tradition  of  historical  writing  in  China,  and 
like  Herodotus,  he  is  conscious  of  the  sacred  responsibility  of  the 
historian.  "I  have  gathered  up,"  he  writes,  "and  brought  together 
the  old  traditions  of  the  world  which  were  scattered  and  lost.  I 
have  examined  the  deeds  and  events  of  the  past  and  investigated 
the  principles  behind  their  success  and  failure,  their  rise  and  decay, 
in  130  chapters.  I  wished  to  examine  into  all  that  concerns  heaven 
and  man,  to  penetrate  the  changes  of  the  past  and  present,  com- 
pleting all  as  the  work  of  one  family.  But  before  I  had  finished  my 
rough  manuscript,  I  met  with  this  calamity.   It  is  because  I  regretted 
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that  it  had  not  been  completed  that  I  submitted  to  the  extreme 
penalty  without  rancour.  When  I  have  truly  completed  this  work, 
I  shall  deposit  it  in  some  safe  place.  If  it  may  be  handed  down  to 
men  who  will  appreciate  it  and  penetrate  to  the  villages  and  great 
cities,  then  though  I  should  suffer  a  thousand  mutilations,  what 
regret  would  I  have?"  The  calamity  referred  to  in  the  above  letter 
is  castration,  to  which  Ssu-ma  Ch'ien  submitted  because  he  had 
defended  before  the  Emperor  Wu  a  general  who  had  disgraced 
himself  militarily.  If  the  historian,  as  he  claims,  felt  no  rancour, 
he  is  indeed  the  model  of  the  selfless  historian. 

All  this  was  1400  years  before  the  foundations  of  an  Indian 
historical  tradition.  And  in  Japan,  which  had  no  written  language 
until  the  third  century  A.D.,  we  find  that  the  earliest  works  which 
survive  are  imperially  inspired  histories,  the  Kojiki  or  "Records  of 
Ancient  Matters"  and  the  Nihongi  or  "Chronicles  of  Japan,"  testify- 
ing to  the  influence  of  the  Chinese  historical  tradition  in  a  culture 
whose  excessively  aesthetic  orientation  would  have  led  us  to  expect 
poetry  to  take  precedence  over  history  as  it  has  in  most  countries. 
The  first  of  these  presents  a  record  of  events  from  the  Creation 
down  to  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Suiko  (592-625)  whose  name 
means  Conjecture  of  the  Past,  which  may  indicate  that  it  is  to  her 
that  we  owe  the  institution  of  Japanese  history. 

India  is  not,  of  course,  unique  in  the  absence  of  historical 
writing;  Egypt  might  be  cited  as  an  example  of  another  civilization 
which  attained  great  complexity  without  developing  an  historical 
tradition.  But  in  Egypt  climate  as  well  as  burial  customs  favored 
the  historian  more  than  in  India.  And  some  historical  sense  must 
have  existed  for  Herodotus  said  that  the  Egyptians  were  "the 
best  skilled  in  history  of  any  men  that  I  have  ever  met."  But 
the  paucity  of  materials  is  unusual  enough  to  present  a  particular 
problem  to  the  historian. 

Whence  do  we  derive  history  without  historical  literature  or 
historical  documents?  The  answers  are,  I  suppose,  obvious  enough 
to  any  historian:  from  artifacts  of  one  kind  or  another,  from  monu- 
mental inscriptions,  from  non-historical  writings.  We  rely  on  these 
things  for  all  cultures  but  for  India  we  rely  on  such  evidence  almost 
exclusively.  By  contrast,  in  the  Near  East  excavation  has  always 
been  made  with  constant  reference  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
Greek  writers.  Discovery  in  fact  serves  largely  to  confirm  or  amplify 
or  correct  the  historical  facts  recorded  by  ancient  historians.  And 
in  China  Ssu-ma  Ch-ien's  account  of  dynastic  history  provides  the 
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skeleton  on  which  we  hang  the  discoveries  of  archaeology.  In  the 
absence  of  Indian  history  we  can  always  look  to  the  records  of  out- 
side travelers  and  in  India  such  accounts  have  considerable  im- 
portance. Anyone  who  has  ever  dipped  into  Book  III  of  Herodotus 
knows  what  a  source  of  delight  his  account  of  India  is.  But  it  is 
delight  of  a  kind  not  perhaps  generally  associated  with  history. 
Echoes  of  an  account  of  India  by  the  Greek  Megasthenes,  who 
visited  India  about  370  years  B.C.  survive  in  other  works.  Various 
Chinese  travelers  reported  on  India,  notably  Fa  Hsien  in  the  fourth 
century  and  Hsien  Tsang  in  the  seventh  century,  but  these  were 
all  Buddhist  pilgrims  and  their  subject  matter  and  powers  of  obser- 
vation  seem    to   have   been   severely   limited   by   their   Buddhism. 

What  kind  of  historical  knowledge  can  we  gain  from  literary 
work  which  makes  no  claim  to  be  historical?  What  is  immediately 
apparent  is  that  we  cannot  find  political  history.  For  political  history 
the  other  sources  are  more  reliable.  Literary  texts  are  almost  in- 
finitely corruptible  and  all  the  ancient  Indian  texts  have  been  much 
tampered  with.  Their  descent  was  largely  oral,  too,  so  that  their 
historical  reliability  is  severely  limited.  Ultimately,  the  very  tamper- 
ing provides  another  kind  of  historical  record,  perhaps,  but  it  is  one 
in  which  the  philologist's  skill  is  very  hard  pressed.  But  monuments 
and  coins  are  fairly  unalterable;  especially  the  great  Asoka  left  carved 
in  stone  a  considerable  record  of  his  reign. 

But  literature  can  certainly  illustrate  what  may  be  in  the  end  a 
more  significant  sort  of  historical  fact— moral  and  religious  attitudes, 
philosophical  speculation,  social  customs.  As  the  surviving  literary 
documents  in  India  are  to  a  very  large  extent  religious  in  nature, 
the  commonplace  has  developed  that  the  Indians— just  as  they  are 
not  historically  minded— are  instinctively  religious  and  philosophical 
in  bent.  Although  the  survival  of  so  large  a  body  of  religious 
writing  is  certainly  to  some  extent  evidence,  yet  in  the  almost  total 
absence  of  political  history  it  remains  an  easy  but  scarcely  reliable 
speculation. 

There  is  one  work  of  considerable  value  as  history  which  is 
notably  non-religious  and  non-literary  though  eminently  practical 
in  its  outlook.  This  is  the  Arthasastra,  attributed  to  Kautilya,  whose 
name  may  be  roughly  translated  as  "The  Crook;"  it  was  discovered 
in  this  century,  is  generally  accepted  as  a  product  of  the  time  of 
Chandragupta  Maurya,  and  agrees  to  an  extraordinary  extent  with  the 
account  of  India  found  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes  which  sur- 
vive. From  this  cynical  work  we  can  reconstruct  the  means  by  which 
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the  Magadhan  Empire  grew  strong  and  how  it  was  administered.  Even 
in  the  Mahabharata,  amidst  a  great  deal  of  idealism,  there  are  hints 
of  the  pragmatic  approach  to  matters  of  government  which  we  find 
in  the  Arthasastra. 

Perhaps  it  is  best  to  look  at  a  single  literary  work,  not  to  record 
the  actual  historical  facts  which  we  may  draw  from  it,  but  merely 
to  suggest  in  what  ways  it  might  be  historically  significant,  the 
varieties  of  information  we  can  derive  from  it.  Like  Greece,  India  has 
two  great  epics  which  are  strikingly  different  in  character.  The 
Ramayana  is  much  the  shorter  of  the  two,  more  frankly  mythical,  yet 
far  more  unified  and  sophisticated  in  its  manner.  Let  us  look  instead 
at  the  Mahabharata. 

Let  me  frankly  assert  at  the  start  that  few  literary  works  seem 
to  me  so  nearly  inaccessible  to  an  outsider  as  this.  It  is  a  vast  poem 
written  in  couplets,  called  slokas,  of  sixteen-syllabled  lines  which 
the  poem's  best  known  translator,  Romesh  Dutt,  assures  us  is  very 
like  the  metre  of  Tennyson's  "Locksley  Hall"  and  it  is  into  that 
metre  that  he  has  translated  parts  of  the  poem.  Let  me  give  an 
example: 

"Stoutest  wrestlers  in  the  armies,  fiercest  fighters  with  the 

mace, 
Bhima  and  the  stalwart  Salya  stood  as  rivals  face  to  face. 

Hempen  fastening  bound  their  maces  and  the  wire  of  twisted 

gold. 
Whirling   bright   in   circling   flashes,   shook   their   staff   the 

warriors   bold! 

Oft   they   struck,   and   sparks   of   red   fire   issued   from   the 

seasoned   wood. 
And  like  horned  bulls  infuriate  Madra's  king  and  Bhima 

stood. 

Closer  still  they  came  like  tigers  closing  with  their  reddened 

paws. 
Or  like  tuskers  with  their  red  tusks,  eagles  with  their  rending 

claws! 

Loud   as   estdra's   peals   of   thunder  still   their  blows   were 
echoed  round 
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Rank   to   rank   the   startled   soldiers  heard   the   oft-repeated 
sound, 

But  as  strikes  in  vain  the  lightning  on  the  solid  mountain 

rock, 
Bhima  nor  the  fearless  Salya  fell  or  moved  beneath  the  shock! 

Closer    drew    the    watchful    heroes    and    their    clubs    were 

wielded  well, 
Till  by  many  blows  belaboured  both  the  fainting  fighters  fell. 

Like  a  drunkard  dazed  and  reeling  Bhima  rose  his  staff  to 

wield, 
Senseless  Salya,  heavy-breathing,  henchman  carried  from  the 

field. 

Writhing  like  a  wounded  serpent,  lifted  from  the  field  of 

war, 
He  was  carried  by  his  soldiers  to  the  shelter  of  his  car!" 

The  Mahahharata  is  some  220,000  lines  long,  seven  times  the 
length,  it  is  traditionally  pointed  out,  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey 
together.  Seven  Iliads  plus  seven  Odysseys  in  the  metre  of  "Locksley 
Hall"  would  have  made  even  the  mind  of  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
boggle;  I  should  deduce  that  Sanskrit  is  a  less  heavily  stressed  language 
than  English.  At  any  rate,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  one  has  so  far  had 
the  temerity  to  provide  a  complete  verse  translation,  though  there 
are  extant  several  complete  translations  into  prose.  I  should  think, 
however,  that  the  non-Indians  who  have  made  their  way  through 
the  complete  Mahahharata  in  translation  must  be  a  very  select  if 
not  happy   few. 

It  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  example  in  all  literature  of  the 
almost  organic  growth  of  an  epic.  It  is  not  only  highly  episodic,  with 
large  elements  of  myth  and  legend  attached  to  the  central  story; 
it  includes  also  whole  treatises  on  law  and  ritual;  the  Bhagavad-Gita 
or  "Celestial  Song,"  immensely  popular  both  in  India  and  the 
West,  takes  up  much  of  Book  VI  of  the  epic.  But  the  basic  story 
is  discernible  beneath  the  accretions  and  takes  up  about  a  fourth 
of  the  work  as  it  now  exists;  this,  however  transformed  over  the 
years,  is  clearly  the  oldest  element  of  the  poem.  It  tells  the  story 
of  a  great  war   fought  between   the   Kurus  and   the   Pandavas  in 
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northern  India  in  some  remote  past.  The  historicity  of  the  events 
is  diflficult  to  estabhsh,  and  estimates  of  the  date  when  the  war 
took  place  have  varied  beyond  behef.  A  seventh  century  A.D.  in- 
scription asserts  that  it  occurred  in  3102  B.C.  The  first  historian  to 
speculate  extensively  on  this  period,  F.  E.  Pargiter,  put  it  as  recently 
as  950  B.C.  Most  modern  writers  place  it  c.  1400  B.C.  But  this 
extreme  variation  makes  it  clear  that  one  can  scarcely  look  for  much 
history  in  the  narrative  itself.  As  with  the  Iliad,  we  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  so  elaborate  a  tradition  could  have  grown  up  had  there 
been  no  historical  conflict  to  pin  it  on,  but  we  cannot  trust  any 
details.  Whatever  the  follies  of  mankind,  that  a  war  was  fought 
for  Menelaus's  Helen  has  never  been  easy  to  believe;  archeological 
finds  have  seemed  to  confirm  the  fact  of  the  war,  so  we  conjecture 
more  prosaic  causes.  That  Yudhishthira,  king  of  the  Kurus,  gambled 
away  his  kingdom  and  then  after  twelve  years'  exile,  returned  with  a 
Pandara  army  to  reclaim  his  kingdom,  seems  little  more  reliable, 
though  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Indian  epic  we  recognize 
the  basic  situation  as  a  fairly  bald  struggle  for  political  power  and 
therefore,  unfortunately  perhaps,  we  find  it  somewhat  more  con- 
vincing than  the  idealized  situation  described  in  the  Iliad.  The 
detailed  account  of  the  war,  replete  with  heroic  single  combat  and  a 
good  deal  of  savagery,  is  patently  not  to  be  relied  on  as  anything 
related  to  any  truth  other  than  poetic  truth.  But  the  way  in  which 
this  part  of  the  epic  does  have  some  historical  importance  is  in  the 
record  it  provides,  confused  and  jumbled  perhaps  in  chronology,  of 
the  political  divisions  of  the  pre-imperial  age.  Each  of  the  nations 
of  ancient  India,  anxious  to  ride  to  fame  on  the  bandwagon  of  the 
Mahahharata,  recorded  and  inserted  into  the  account  of  the  epic 
struggle  its  contributions  to  the  war.  We  need  not  for  a  moment 
believe  that  the  consequent  scale  of  the  battle  reflects  any  sort  of 
actuality,  any  more  than  we  need  believe  Homer's  catalogue  of 
ships  or  Herodotus'  astounding  census  of  Xerxes'  army.  But  the 
contributing  states  clearly  represent  political  entities  and  record  for 
us  a  good  deal  about  the  colonization  of  the  Ganges  valley  area  and 
the  movements,  alliances,  and  quarrels  of  the  various  tribes  during 
these  otherwise  unrecorded  centuries. 

Another  major  value  is  in  the  poem's  recording  of  layer  upon 
layer  of  religion  and  ritual  and  social  custom.  The  problem  thus 
presented  is  a  very  difficult  one,  for  the  elements  are  strikingly  con- 
tradictory and  range  over  many  years  and  many  faiths.  One  of  the 
more  curious  of  such  details  is  the  polyandric  marriage  between 
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Draupadi  and  the  five  Pandava  brothers.  The  eldest  brother  had 
won  her  at  a  bride  choosing;  when  the  five  brothers  returned  home 
they  reported  to  their  mother  that  they  had  won  a  great  gift  that  day. 
She  rephed  "Enjoy  ye  the  gift  in  common,"  and  not  daring  to  disobey 
a  mother's  command,  they  did  so.  There  is  no  other  record  of  such  a 
custom  in  the  Indian  tradition,  and  it  has  caused  considerable  embar- 
rassment to  Indian  commentators,  who  seek  to  explain  it  away 
variously.  The  odd  form  in  which  we  have  the  story  suggests  such 
an  attempt  to  justify  something  no  longer  acceptable,  but  suggests 
equally  that  we  are  here  in  contact  with  some  earlier  but  actual 
level  of  culture. 

Later  in  the  epic— Book  XIV  to  be  exact— there  is  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  a  horse  sacrifice,  a  curious  custom  which  survived  at  least 
until  the  seventh  century.  Here  there  is  some  suggestion  that  it 
is  coupled  with  an  early  stage  in  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
ahimsa  or  non-violence,  for  it  is  performed  by  Yudhishthira  in  expi- 
ation of  his  sense  of  guilt  at  the  war  he  has  caused.  This  is  an  odd 
combination  of  a  basically  aggressive  ritual  with  a  pacific  doctrine. 

In  addition  to  depicting  the  various  rituals,  the  poem  is  helpful 
in  placing  the  individual  cults  geographically. 

Beside  the  religious  picture,  we  have  a  description  of  social 
customs  of  considerable  value.  We  get  a  rather  clear  picture  of  a 
surprisingly  early  urbanized  culture.  Although  the  modern  Indian 
village  retains  characteristics  which  go  far  back  into  India's  past, 
it  is  interesting  to  discover  in  the  mud-walled  cities  of  the  Mahahha- 
rata  another  aspect  of  Indian  tradition  which  continues  into  modern 
times. 

It  is  a  world  in  which  woman's  place  is  considerably  freer  than  it 
was  in  later-day  India.  Early  in  the  poem  we  come  across  the 
curious  custom  of  swayamvara,  whereby  a  princess  chooses  freely 
her  husband  from  among  the  suitors  who  present  themselves  (an 
episode  carrying  odd  echoes  of  Penelope's  trial  of  the  bow).  Through- 
out the  poem,  the  women  are  at  the  side  of  their  warriors,  advising 
and  participating  actively  in  affairs. 

The  Mahahharata  presents  an  ambiguous  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  caste  system;  the  warrior  class  is  basically  in  control 
throughout  the  poem,  but  there  are  strong  evidences  that  the  Brahman 
class  is  achieving  the  ascendancy. 

The  poem  also  provides  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Indian  edu- 
cational institutions  in  the  various  hermitages  its  heroes  visit.  These 
are  clearly  colleges  of  some  complexity,  teaching  not  only  theology 
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but  also  such  subjects  as  astronomy,  botany,  and  military  science. 
In  the  cattle-stealing  episode  of  Book  IV  we  get  a  significant  glimpse 
of  economic  organization,  with  a  non-Aryan-speaking  group  of  cow- 
herds whose  sports  and  music  the  heroes  watch  with  considerable 
condescension. 

In  political  thought  we  find  the  doctrine  of  the  social  contract  in 
the  Mahahharata.  Yudhishthira  asks  Bhisma,  "Whence  arose  the 
powers  of  a  king?  Possessed  of  physical  and  mental  qualities  similar 
in  every  respect  to  other  men,  how  does  he  govern  the  rest  of  the 
world?"  and  the  answer  is  the  familiar  doctrine  of  the  social  contract, 
a  doctrine  also  recognized  to  some  degree  in  Kautilya's  Arthasastra. 
This  confirms  our  sense  that  political  thought  was  consciously 
developed  at  an  early  date  in  India,  further  calling  into  question  the 
theory  that  Indian  minds  were  by  instinct  directed  to  other  worlds 
than  this. 

But  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  function  the  Mahahharata 
serves  as  history  is  to  record  moral  attitudes.  They  are  idealized,  of 
course,  as  those  of  all  heroic  poems  are;  we  recognize  that  the  Mahah- 
harata is  being  written  specifically  as  a  national  epic  to  provide  a 
flattering  portrait  of  the  past  and  a  compendium  of  its  ideals.  Never- 
theless the  ideals  one  chooses  to  praise  record  significantly  a  scale  of 
values.  An  interesting  contrast  may  be  made  with  the  Iliad,  which 
is  in  many  ways  so  similar  to  the  Mahahharata. 

The  moral  center  of  the  Mahahharata  is  the  concept  of  dharma— 
duty  or  virtue  religiously  sanctioned.  At  the  end  of  the  epic  this 
passage  occurs:  "With  uplifted  arms  I  cry,  none  heeds;  from  dharma, 
material  gain  and  pleasure  flow;  then,  why  is  not  dharma  pursued? 
Neither  for  the  sake  of  pleasure,  nor  out  of  fear  or  avarice,  no,  not 
even  for  the  sake  of  one's  life  should  one  give  up  dharma;  dharma 
stands  alone  for  all  time;  pleasure  and  pain  are  transitory."  There 
is  a  curious  ambiguity  about  this  very  passage;  on  the  one  hand  we 
are  told  that  dharma  brings  its  worldly  reward  and  we  seem  to  be 
in  a  world  as  morally  naive  as  that  of  Job's  comforters.  Yet  in  the 
next  sentence  we  are  assured  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  transitory 
and  we  find  ourselves  in  a  far  more  complex  and  subtle  world,  out 
of  which  Buddhism  grew.  In  fact,  the  fairly  accidental  comparison 
to  the  Book  of  ]oh  is  not  inappropriate,  for  as  in  ]oh  we  feel  our- 
selves to  be  in  a  moral  world  on  the  pivot. 

Some  such  confusion  of  values  seems  basically  characteristic  of 
the  Mahahharata.  It  represents  more  of  Indian  culture  than  the  Iliad 
does  of  Greek  culture,  but  it  represents  no  single  stage  of  it  so  clearly 
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as  the  Iliad  does  a  particular  stage  oF  Greek  culture.  The  basic  story 
of  the  MahahhaTata  is,  like  that  of  the  Iliad,  one  of  the  aristocracy  at 
war,  a  war  all  single  combat,  two  heroes  boldly  confronting  each 
other  while  the  lesser  figures  watch  from  the  sidelines,  where  the 
possibility  of  death  at  any  moment  renders  the  style  of  one's  life  a 
subject  of  fierce  poignancy.  Yet  in  the  Iliad  this  note  remains  strong 
and  constant  and  marvelously  youthful;  in  the  Mahahharata  it  seems 
to  be  constantly  dimmed  and  confused  by  the  interposition  of 
another  attitude  which  obscures  the  heroic  individualistic  tone.  This 
makes  it  characteristic  of  India  as  we  have  known  it  later,  but  surely 
it  does  so  by  obscuring  the  fundamental  note  of  the  original  story. 
In  the  Greek  epic  we  look  at  men,  and  see  them  humanly  and  heroi- 
cally. In  the  Indian  epic,  myth  has  been  tangled  with  the  hero  tale; 
we  are  not  sure  to  what  extent  these  heroes  are  indeed  divine  and 
therefore  not  heroes.  We  frequently  lose  our  sense  of  a  real  world 
though  we  are  brought  back  to  it  by  the  encyclopedic  aspect  of  many 
of  the  digressions,  for  what  is  more  real  than  an  encyclopedia? 
Finally,  when  the  Mahahharata  ends  we  discover  the  heroes  to  have 
been  all  divine  incarnations  and  the  story  is  made  to  serve  a  basically 
religious  function.  In  the  Iliad  gods  become  human,  in  the  Mahah- 
harata men  become  gods.  It  is  a  fundamental  difference  in  the  two 
epics;  it  points  to  a  crucial  difference  between  the  two  religions. 

No  one  would  make  for  the  Iliad  the  claim  made  at  the  end  of 
the  Mahahharata:  "If  a  man  reads  the  Mahahharata  and  has  faith 
in  its  doctrines,  he  becomes  free  from  all  sin,  and  ascends  to  heaven 
after  his  death.  If  a  man  reads  even  the  summary  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  Mahahharata  every  morning  and  evening,  he  is 
absolved  from  all  the  sins  that  he  committed  during  the  day.  As 
butter  is  to  all  other  food;  as  Brahmans  are  to  all  other  men;  as  the 
Arunika  chapter,  which  points  out  the  way  of  salvation,  is  to  all 
the  four  Vedas;  as  amrita  is  to  all  other  medicines;  as  the  ocean  is 
to  a  pool  of  water;  as  the  cow  is  to  all  other  quadrupeds;  so  is  the 
Mahahharata  to  all  other  histories.  He  who  on  days  of  festival 
merely  reads  a  small  portion  of  the  Mahahharata,  obtains  the  same 
advantage  as  is  derived  from  reading  the  whole.  He  who  attentively 
listens  to  the  slokas  of  the  Mahahharata,  and  has  faith  in  them, 
enjoys  a  long  life  and  solid  reputation  in  this  world,  and  an  eternal 
abode  in  the  heavens  in  the  next."  Even  in  the  most  fundamentalist 
corner  of  the  Bible  Belt,  we  would  be  unlikely  to  find  quite  such 
extravagant  claims  made  for  scripture.  The  virtues  of  the  Iliad  are 
many,  they  are  not  these.   Perhaps  we  cannot  find  these  particular 
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values  in  the  Mahahharata;  it  is  most  significantly  in  the  recording 
of  the  values  of  a  society  that  the  epic  speaks  to  us,  both  as  poetry 
and  as  history.  And  in  this  sense  it  is  like  the  Iliad  or  Beowulf  or 
any  other  epic.  For  by  a  nation's  heroes,  we  know  more  about  its 
world  than  by  any  other  means,  even  if  no  such  hero  ever  existed. 
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The  Dramatic  Theory  of  Abhinavagupta 

Wallace  Dace,  Associate  Professor  of  English 


The  following  remarks  on  the  theories  and  ideas  of  the  Indian 
philosopher  Abhinavagupta  are  derived  from  works  in  Enghsh  trans- 
lation only,  and  are  intended  as  merely  an  introduction  to  a  fairly 
abstruse  subject.  The  writer  will  try  to  focus  the  essence  of  Abhinava- 
gupta's  thought  through  a  western  frame  of  reference,  and  this 
paper  is  thus,  further,  a  short  essay  in  comparative  aesthetics.  No 
apology  is  made  for  the  lengthy  paraphrases  and  word-for-word 
quotations  from  the  three  or  four  books  available  in  English  on  the 
subject  of  Abhinavagupta.  There  is  plenty  of  material  one  could 
investigate  to  give  a  paper  on  this  subject  a  broader  foundation,  but 
it  is  all  in  Sanskrit,  a  language  with  which  the  present  author  is 
unfamiliar. 

Abhinavagupta's^  ancestry  can  be  traced  back  to  about  730  A.  D. 
when  the  family  first  settled  in  Kashmir  at  the  invitation  of  King 
Lalitaditya.  Even  at  this  time,  the  family  was  noted  for  scholarship 
and  vast  erudition  in  all  branches  of  learning,  a  tradition  which  re- 
mained unbroken  for  some  250  years  and  which  flowered  in  the 
greatest  member  of  the  family,  Abhinavagupta,  between  950  and 
960  A.  D.  His  father,  Narasimhagupta,  was  a  prominent  intellectual 
who  was  said  to  be  equally  proficient  in  all  the  Sastras.  His  mother's 
name  was  Vimalakala.  The  family  atmosphere  was  religious  and 
scholarly;  in  fact,  Abhinava's  literary  greatness  was  attributed  partly 

^This  material  on  Abhinavagupta's  life  is  drawn  from  Kanti  Chandra  Pandey: 
Abhinavagupta,  an  Historical  and  Philosophical  Study.  Benares  City,  1935,  pp.  3-21. 
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to  his  own  natural  intelligence  and  other  gifts  at  birth,  and  partly 
to  a  certain  religious  frame  of  mind  in  which  his  parents  had  united 
for  his  birth.  This  frame  of  mind  is  carefully  prescribed  in  Saiva 
doctrine:  the  parents,  desirous  of  a  son  who  can  properly  under- 
stand and  intelligibly  propound  Saiva  monism,  must  rise  above  all 
worldly  ideas  at  the  time  of  conception;  the  mother  should  identify 
herself  with  Sakti,  and  the  father  with  Siva.  In  view  of  Abhinava- 
gupta's  considerable  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  teacher,  his  parents 
appear  to  have  been  singularly  successful  in  achieving  this  fortuitous 
frame  of  mind,  if  only  momentarily. 

As  a  child,  Abhinavagupta  soon  impressed  his  teachers  with  his 
exceptional  intellectual  power  and  fluency  in  speech.  It  is  said 
that  the  name,  Abhinavaguptapada,  by  which  he  was  known  later, 
was  first  given  him  by  his  teachers  because  he  was  an  intellectual 
giant,  and  as  such,  an  object  of  terror— like  a  serpent— for  students 
and  teachers  alike.  He  studied  under  all  the  prominent  scholars  in 
Kashmir,  as  well  as  several  outside  his  native  province.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  fairly  young,  and  his  father,  feeling  keenly 
the  loss  of  his  wife,  renounced  the  world  and  took  up  a  life  of 
asceticism.  These  events  seem  to  have  turned  young  Abhinava's 
thoughts  in  the  same  direction,  and  soon  his  life  took  a  decisive 
turn  toward  his  future  career.  He  made  up  his  mind  never  to 
marry,  left  his  ancestral  home,  and  lived  in  the  homes  of  his 
teachers. 

At  a  mature  age,  thoroughly  prepared  in  religion  and  philosophy, 
he  began  to  write  the  works  on  which  his  reputation  rests.  He 
became  a  philosopher  and  aesthetician  who  made  towering  contri- 
butions to  his  fields  of  learning;  today,  he  is  recognized  as  the 
highest  authority  on  monistic  Saivism  in  respect  to  both  its  rituals 
and  its  philosophy,  as  well  as  in  the  poetical  theories  of  Rasa  and 
Dhvani. 

His  last  moments  on  earth  are  recorded  in  tradition  rather  than 
fact.  It  is  said  that  one  day,  Abhinavagupta,  concluding  that  he 
had  finished  his  life  work,  entered  a  cave  followed  by  1200  of  his 
disciples,  and  was  never  seen  again.  The  location  of  the  cave  is 
still  known  today.  It  is  very  deep.  Its  opening  is  so  narrow  that  a 
man  cannot  get  into  it  very  easily.  Inside,  there  are  places  where  one 
can  sit  and  meditate  undisturbed.  Far  inside  the  cave  is  a  hole 
barely  large  enough  for  a  child  to  get  through.  Tradition  holds 
that  the  hole  was  much  bigger  in  earlier  times,  but  has  been  getting 
slowly  and  imperceptibly  smaller  with  the  passing  years.  Eventually, 
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it  is  thought,  the  final  resting  place  of  the  great  man  will  be  inacces- 
sible. 

Whatever  exaggeration  there  may  be  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  followers,  this  story  is  regarded  by  Indians  today  as  true,  for 
the  reason  that  to  retire  from  the  din  of  the  world  to  some  inaccessible 
place  seems  a  natural  termination  of  earthly  life  for  a  person  like 
Abhinavagupta.  The  western  reader,  remembering  Euripides'  last 
years  in  his  cave  by  the  sea,  is  inclined  to  agree. 

The  best  commentary  in  English  on  Abhinavagupta's  analysis 
of  Rasa,  that  indefinable  essence  of  aesthetic  experience,  is  to  be 
found  in  a  thin  volume  by  Raniero  Gnoli,  entitled  The  Aesthetic 
Experience  According  to  Ahhinavagwpta^ .  This  book  contains  a  use- 
ful introduction  to  the  subject,  the  Sanskrit  text  of  certain  key 
parts  of  Abhinavagupta's  commentary  on  the  Natyacastra  of  Bharata, 
and  a  staggering  collection  of  footnotes.  The  following  discussion 
of  Rasa,  as  understood  by  Abhinavagupta,  is  drawn  from  this  book. 

Gnoli  begins  his  introduction  by  noting  that  in  India,  the  study 
of  aesthetics  was  at  first  limited  to  the  drama.  Drama  is  regarded 
as  a  synthesis  between  the  visual  and  aural  arts;  in  drama,  dance  and 
poetry  collaborate  at  arousing  in  the  spectator  more  easily  and  forcibly 
than  by  any  other  form  of  art,  a  state  of  consciousness  which  is  con- 
ceived intuitively  and  concretely  as  a  juice  or  flavor,  called  Rasa  .  .  . 
which,  when  tasted  by  the  spectator,  pervades  and  enchants  him. 
Aesthetic  experience  is,  therefore,  the  act  of  tasting  this  Rasa,  of 
immersing  oneself  in  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else.  In  his  Natyacastra, 
Bharata  says  that  Rasa  is  born  from  the  union  of  the  play  with  the 
performance  of  the  actors.  Gnoli  comments  further,  as  follows: 

Rasa  is  the  traditional  term  which  designates  the  aesthetic 
state  of  consciousness,  the  aesthetic  pleasure.  Rasa  means 
both  tasting  and  what  is  tasted.  Bharata  (in  his  Natyacastra^ 
accepts  eight  principal  feelings  of  human  nature  [which  are 
designated  hereafter  as  Permanent  Mental  States]:  Delight, 
Laughter,  Sorrow,  Anger,  Heroism,  Fear,  Disgust  and  As- 
tonishment. These  eight  feelings  are  capable  of  becoming  the 
material  of  aesthetic  experience,  and  the  corresponding  Rasas 
are:  the  Erotic,  the  Comic,  the  Pathetic,  the  Furious,  the 
Heroic,  the  Terrible,  the  Odious  and  the  Marvelous.  Later 
speculation  generally  admits  a  ninth  permanent  feeling,  Se- 


^Serie   Orientale   Roma   XI,    1956,    published   by   the   Instituto   Italiano   per   il 
Medio   ed   Estremo   Oriente,   Roma. 
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renity,  the  corresponding  Rasa  being  the  Quietistic.  In  or- 
dinary life,  each  of  these  Permanent  Mental  States  is  mani- 
fested and  accompanied  by  three  elements:  causes,  effects, 
and  concomitant  elements.  The  causes  are  the  facts  and  im- 
ages by  which  it  is  manifested;  the  effects  are  the  physical 
reactions  caused  by  it;  and  the  concomitant  elements  are  the 
accessory  mental  states  accompanying  it.  The  same  causes, 
effects  and  concomitant  elements  when  represented  on  the 
stage  or  described  in  poetry  do  not  arouse  the  corresponding 
Permanent  Mental  State,  but  make  manifest  a  form  of  con- 
sciousness different  from  it,— aesthetic  pleasure,  or  Rasa.  This 
particular  form  of  consciousness  is  colored  by  the  characteris- 
tics of  these  various  causes  and  hence  by  the  nature  of  the 
Permanent  Mental  States  which  they  would  arouse  if  they 
were  real.  When  they  are  not  part  of  real  life,  but  are  elements 
of  poetical  expression,  the  causes,  effects  and  concomitant 
elements  are  called  respectively  Determinants,  Consequents 
and  Transitory  Mental  States.  Bharata  lists  thirty-three  Tran- 
sitory Mental  States  .  .  .  The  relation  between  the  Deter- 
minants [in  the  theatre],  the  Permanent  Mental  States 
[in  real  life]  and  Rasa  is  the  central  problem  of  Indian  poe- 
tics.^ 

Further  attempts  to  explain  Rasa  (prior  to  Abhinavagupta's 
eflFort)  culminate  in  the  thought  of  the  important  aesthetician  Bhatta 
Nayaka,  (circa  900  A.  D.)  who  held  that  the  essence  of  Rasa  is  a 
pleasure  which  has  no  relationship  with  any  particular  ego.  The 
aesthetic  state  of  consciousness  does  not  appear  in  the  commonplaces 
of  everyday  life  but  is  seen  and  lived  in  complete  independence 
of  individual  interest.  The  images  seen  on  the  stage  or  read  in 
the  text  of  a  play  are  seen  by  the  spectator  independently  of  any 
relationship  with  ordinary  life,  or  with  the  life  of  the  actor  playing 
a  role  in  a  play,  and  thus  appear  in  a  generalized  way,  freed  of 
individuation.  Bhatta  Nayaka  is  quoted  by  Gnoli,  somewhat  at  ran- 
dom, as  follows: 

The  words  which  make  up  a  poem  are  of  a  different  character 
from  ordinary  words  in  that  they  have  three  powers.  The 
first  of  these,  the  power  of  denotation,  is  connected  with  the 


3Ibid.,  pp.  29-30. 
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things  signified;  the  second,  the  power  of  revelation,  has  as 
its  object  Rasa;  the  third,  the  power  of  bringing  about  frui- 
tion, has  as  its  object  all  individuals  who  possess  aesthetic 
sensibility.'* 

Again : 

During  aesthetic  experience,  the  consciousness  of  the  spectator 
is  free  from  all  practical  desires.  The  spectacle  witnessed  is 
no  longer  felt  in  connection  with  the  empirical  "I"  of  the 
spectator  nor  in  connection  with  any  other  particular  indivi- 
dual; it  has  the  power  of  abolishing  the  limited  personality 
of  the  spectator,  who  regains,  momentarily,  his  immaculate 
being  not  yet  overshadowed  by  maya.^ 

Bhatta  Nayaka  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  person  to  associate 
aesthetic  experience  with  religious  experience  or  more  accurately, 
the  experience  of  the  hrahman  when  he  contemplates  the  Absolute 
to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Bhatta  Nayaka  distinguishes 
between  the  two  kinds  of  experience,  however,  as  follows: 

This  Rasa  (aesthetic  pleasure)  is  poured  forth  spontaneously 
by  the  word,  like  a  cow,  for  love  of  her  children;  for  this 
reason  it  is  diflFerent  from  that  which  is  laboriously  milked  by 
yogins  .  .  .  The  recitation  of  drama  and  the  dhruya  songs 
which  accompany  it,  feed  the  Rasa  in  all  its  fullness  and, 
therefore,  the  spectator,  absorbed  in  the  tasting  of  this,  and 
turned  in  towards  himself,  feels  pleasure  for  the  whole  time 
that  the  spectacle  lasts.  He,  immersed  inside  his  own  being, 
forgets,  therefore,  everything  [belonging  to  practical  life.] 
In  him  there  manifests  itself  a  flux  of  that  pleasure  which  is 
inborn,  and  from  which  the  yogins  draw  their  satisfaction.^ 

The  universality  of  aesthetic  experience,  and  its  freedom  from 
the  world  of  practical  necessities  as  deduced  by  Bhatta  Nayaka,  are 
accepted  and  expanded  by  Abhinavagupta.  In  the  west,  Kant  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  to  see  this  relationship  when  he  said 
in  his  Critique  of  Judgement  (1790)  that  aesthetic  pleasure  is  dis- 

4Ibid.,  p.  53. 
sibid.,  pp.  534. 
eibid.,  pp  56-57. 
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interested  satisfaction^,  "disinterested"  meaning  the  lack  of  inter- 
ference from  desire,  or  the  directness  of  our  access  to  the  work  of 
art,  undisturbed,  uninterfered-with  by  immediate  utihtarian  ends. 
In  this  way,  Kant  distinguishes  and  separates  aesthetic  feehng  from 
morahty,  pleasure,  truth  and  utility.  This  is  not  a  totally  new  idea 
with  Kant,  but  he  is  the  first  to  state  the  argument  systematically  by 
defending  the  apartness  of  the  aesthetic  realm  from  all  sides:  from 
sensualism  and  its  reduction  of  art  to  pleasure,  from  moralism,  from 
intellectualism  and  from  didacticism. 

Abhinavagupta  begins  with  this  concept— 800  years  before  Kant— 
and  continues  his  examination  of  the  problem  of  Rasa  as  follows: 

Let  us  then  state  what  is  the  true  nature  of  Rasa  purified 
of  previous  mistakes.  It  has  already  been  stated  by  Bharata 
and  we  shall  add  nothing  new.  For  he  has  said:  "The  mental 
states  are  called  hhdva,  because  they  bring  into  existence 
(hhav)  the  essence  of  poetry."  Thus  Rasa  is  simply  the  es- 
sence of  poetry.  That  is  to  say,  immediately  after  the  first 
perception  of  the  literal  sense  of  [a  line  spoken  by  an  actor 
on  the  stage]  there  occurs  [in  a  qualified  person  .  .  .  pos- 
sessed of  a  keen  interest  in  the  object  of  perception  involved] 
a  second  perception  eliminating  the  temporal  data,  etc.  con- 
tained in  the  first  perception  .  .  .  that  is,  there  occurs  in  a 
qualified  person  a  perception  transcending  the  words  of  the 
poem.  The  qualified  person  is  in  this  case  any  person  whose 
heart  possesses  a  mirror-like  power  of  intuition.^ 

Gnoli  comments  on  "mirror-like  power  of  intuition"  as  follows: 

Not  everybody,  A.G.  observes,  has  the  intrinsic  capacity  to 
taste  a  poem.  Individuals  possessed  of  aesthetic  sensibility  are 
called  possessed  of  heart— those  who  have  the  consent  of  the 
heart.  In  his  commentary  on  the  Dhvanydloka  of  Anandavard- 
hana,  Abhinavagupta  defines  "being  possessed  of  heart"  as 
follows:  "The  faculty  of  self-identification  with  the  events 
represented  [the  Determinants,  Consequents  and  Transitory 
Mental  States]  demands  that  the  mirror  of  the  mind  should 
be  made  completely  clear,  by  means  of  repeated  acquain- 
tance with  and  practice  of  poetry.  The  possessed  of  heart, 


'^ inter essenloses   Wohlgefallen, 
sibid.,  pp.  63-64. 
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those  who  possess  the  consent  of  their  own  hearts,  are  these 
who  have  this  faculty.  For  it  has  been  said  [by  Bharata  in  his 
Natyacastra]:  'the  tasting  of  that  which  finds  the  consent 
of  the  heart  arouses  the  Rasa.  The  body  is  pervaded  by  it, 
as  dry  wood  by  the  fire.'  "  The  mind  and  heart  must  be 
mirror-hke,  ready  to  receive  all  the  images  which  are  reflected 
in  them  .  .  .  Elsewhere,  A.G.  says  that  poetic  sensibility  is 
the  faculty  of  entering  into  identity  with  the  heart  of  the 
poet.  Of  course,  people  whose  nature  is  "gentle"  will  have 
a  greater  feeling  for  erotic  poetry;  people  of  bolder  nature  will 
[prefer]  heroic  poetry,  etc.  Every  individual  has  a  particular 
nature  [tendencies,  innate  instincts,  beginningless  root  de- 
sires] according  to  which  he  will  feel  himself  more  drawn 
to  some  poets  than  to  others.^ 

To  continue  Abhinavagupta's  remarks  (from  the  last  page) : 

In  such  a  person,  hearing  [certain  lines  from  Shakuntala 
which  describe  a  frightened  deer]  there  appears,  immediately 
after  the  perception  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  lines,  a  percep- 
tion of  a  different  order,  an  inner  perception,  consisting  of 
a  direct  experience  which  completely  eliminates  the  temporal 
distinctions  assumed  by  the  lines  of  the  play.  In  fact,  the 
young  deer  which  appears  in  this  perception  is  devoid  of  its 
particularity,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  actor  who  [plays  the 
deer]  and  frightens  the  audience  by  showing  himself  to  be 
afraid,  is  unreal.  As  a  result,  what  appears  is  simply  and 
solely  Fear— Fear  in  itself,  uncircumscribed  by  time,  space, 
etc.'" 

Gnoli  comments  on  this  idea  as  follows: 

In  other  words,  the  spectator  (and  hence  the  state  of  con- 
sciousness by  which  he  is  pervaded)  is  not  in  the  real  time 
and  space  either  of  the  deer  or  the  actor  ...  In  aesthetic  ex- 
perience, these  two  temporal  and  spatial  orders  cancel  each 
other  out  .  .  .  The  state  of  consciousness  which  occurs,  there- 


sibid.,  p.  65. 
loibid.,  pp.  66-67. 
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fore,  is  unaffected  by  space  and  time;  it  is  a  generalized 
Permanent  Mental  State,  a  Rasa." 

Returning  to  A.G.: 

To  conclude,  we  may  say  equally  that  [Rasa]  a)  consists  of 
a  state  of  intensification,— using  this  term  to  indicate  that  it 
is  not  limited  by  spatial  [and  temporal]  data;  b)  that  it  is 
an  imitation,— using  this  expression  to  mean  that  its  opera- 
tion temporarily  follows  that  of  real  life;  and  c)  that  it  is  a 
combination  of  different  elements^^— this  conception  being 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  doctrine  of  the  [elimination  of 
obstacles].  From  whichever  point  of  view  it  is  examined. 
Rasa  is,  in  any  case,  simply  and  solely  a  mental  state  which  is 
a  matter  of  cognition  as  a  result  of  a  perception  devoid  of  ob- 
stacles, and  consisting  in  a  Tasting.  The  elements  which  elimi- 
nate the  obstacles  to  aesthetic  perception  are  the  Determinants, 
Consequents  and  Transitory  Mental  States  .  .  .  The  obstacles 
to  Tasting  are  seven  in  number: 

1.  unbecomingness  of  perception,  called  lack  of  verisimili- 
tude; 

2.  immersion  in  temporal  or  spatial  determinations  which 
are  exclusively  one's  own  or  exclusively  those  of  another; 

3.  the  fact  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  sensations  of  pleasure, 
etc.,  which  inhere  solely  in  one's  own  person; 

4.  defective  state  of  the  means  of  perception; 

5.  lack  of  evidence; 

6.  lack  of  preeminence  and 

7.  the  fact  of  allowing  admission  to  doubts. ^^ 

From  this  point  to  the  end  of  his  discussion  of  Rasa,  Abhinava- 
gupta  concerns  himself  with  an  explanation  of  the  seven  obstacles 
to  aesthetic  pleasure  and  how  each  is  overcome  in  the  theatre. 

1).  The  first  obstacle  has  to  do  with  verisimilitude,  or,  to  use  a 
theatre  term,  "conviction."  The  audience  is  unable  to  believe  in 
the  action  on  stage.  To  quote:  "A  man  who  considers  that  what 
constitutes  the  object  of  cognition  ...  is  lacking  in  verisimilitude  is 

"Ibid.,  p.  67. 

i^That  is,  the  Determinants,  Consequents  and  Transitory  Mental  States. 

i3Ibid.,  pp.  77-78. 
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obviously  not  able  to  immerse  his  consciousness  in  it.  Thus  the 
spectator  will  not  be  able  to  rest  in  it  .  .  .  The  means  by  which 
this  obstacle  is  eliminated  are  the  consent  of  the  heart  and  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  event  of  an  ordinary  nature."^^ 

"Consent  of  the  heart"  (explained  above)  seems  to  be  a  key 
phrase  in  this  part  of  A.G.'s  dramatic  theory  and  appears  to  antici- 
pate in  meaning  Coleridge's  famous  idea  of  "that  willing  suspension 
of  disbelief  for  the  moment  which  constitutes  poetic  faith"^^  in  the 
theatre.  This  idea  is  not  fully  grasped  in  some  quarters  even  today. 
There  are  still  those  who  would  agree  with  Samuel  Johnson  when 
he  attacked  the  unity  of  place  by  arguing  that  it  doesn't  matter  if 
Act  I  is  laid  in  Athens  and  Act  II  in  Rome,  because  we  in  the 
theatre  know  we  are  not  in  Athens  anyway.  But  the  opposite  of 
this,— the  delusion  of  the  naive  that  the  stage  action  is  real— is 
likewise  not  the  right  explanation  of  the  audience's  immersion  in 
a  play.  "Consent  of  the  heart"  to  partake  of  aesthetic  experience 
seems  to  be  a  useful  way  of  expressing  the  relationship  of  audience 
to  play  in  the  theatre;  at  least  it  possesses  the  virtue  of  avoiding  a 
double  negative.  The  second  part  of  A.G.'s  method  of  eliminating 
lack  of  verisimilitude  applies  to  the  author  rather  than  to  the  audi- 
ence. "Representing  an  event  of  an  ordinary  nature"  apparently 
means  that  the  author  must  make  use  of  events  which  find  a  ready 
response  in  the  audience's  heart.  This  coincides  with  Aristotle's  prob- 
ability theory  in  which  the  author  is  warned  to  make  his  action  prob- 
able above  all,  even  the  impossible  being  preferable  to  the  improb- 
able.^^ 

2).  and  3).  Further  obstacles  to  aesthetic  perception  are  those 
temporal,  spatial  or  pleasurable  sensations  which  inhere  exclusively 
in  oneself  or  in  another  person.  In  addition  to  the  principal  con- 
sciousness of  the  action  on  the  stage,  one  is  distracted  in  the  theatre 
by  an  awareness  of  other  forms  of  consciousness:  one  is  afraid  of 
losing  his  sensation  of  pleasure;  one  then  desires  other,  similar  sen- 
sations; finally,  one  grapples  with  the  urge  either  to  give  these  sen- 
sations of  pleasure  open  expression,  or  to  hide  them.  That  is  to 
say,  one  is  tempted  to  give  expression  to  one's  pleasure  in  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  hero  and  heroine  by  loud  crying;  but  if  no  one  else  is 
openly  crying,  one  would  appear  foolish. 

This  obstacle  is  eliminated  by  the  conventions  of  theatrical  illu- 


"Ibid.,  p.  78. 

^^Biographia  Literaria,  ed.  J.  Shawcross,  Oxford,  1907,  Volume  II,  p.  6. 

l^Bekker's  edition  of  Aristode's  works,   1460a26. 
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sion.  These  consist  for  the  most  part  of  the  prehminaries  (rites  and 
ceremonies  at  the  beginning,  before  the  play  starts);  the  prologue 
(a  dialogue  between  the  director  of  the  play  and  a  jester,  or  one  of 
the  actresses);  and  the  many  stylized  dances  which  break  up 
the  unfolding  of  the  story.  Abhinavagupta  comments  elsewhere  that 
the  dance  "does  not  imitate  anything  in  real  life  but  is  a  self-sub- 
sistent  creation,  free  from  any  practical  aim.  It  is  the  natural  expres- 
sion through  the  movements  of  the  limbs,  of  a  given  state  of 
mind."^^ 

This  concept,  of  a  barrier  between  performance  and  spectator 
being  necessary  to  assure  aesthetic  enjoyment  in  the  theatre,  seems 
to  anticipate  with  remarkable  accuracy  Edward  Bullough's  idea 
about  "psychical  Distance",  first  published  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Psychology  in  1912,  and  since  widely  reprinted.  Bullock's  well-known 
argument  is  that  "Distance  .  .  .  has  a  negative,  inhibitory  aspect,— 
the  cutting  out  of  the  practical  sides  of  things  and  of  our  practical 
attitude  to  them,— and  a  'positive  side:  the  elaboration  of  the  ex- 
perience on  the  new  basis  created  by  the  inhibitory  action  of  Dis- 
tance." And  Distance  is  obtained  by  "separating  the  object  and  its 
appeal  from  one's  own  self,  by  putting  it  out  of  gear  with  practical 
needs  and  ends."^^  Elaborating  on  this  theme  Bullough  observes: 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  a  work  of  Art  has  the  more 
chance  of  appealing  to  us  the  better  it  finds  us  prepared  for 
its  particular  kind  of  appeal  .  .  .  The  success  and  intensity 
of  its  appeal  would  seem,  therefore,  to  stand  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  completeness  with  which  it  corresponds  to  our 
intellectual  and  emotional  peculiarities,  and  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  our  experience.  The  absence  of  such  a  concordance  be- 
tween the  characters  of  a  work  and  of  the  spectator  is,  of 
course,  the  most  general  explanation  for  difference  of  "tastes." 
At  the  same  time,  such  a  principle  of  concordance  requires 
a  qualification,  which  leads  ...  to  the  antimony  of  Distance. 
Suppose  a  man  who  believes  that  he  has  cause  to  be  jealous 
about  his  wife,  witnesses  a  performance  of  Othello.  He  will 
more  perfectly  appreciate  the  situation,  conduct  and  character 
of  Othello,  the  more  exactly  the  feelings  and  experiences  of 
Othello  coincide  with  his  own,— at  least  he  ought  to  on  the 
above  principle  of  concordance.  In  point  of  fact,  he  will  prob- 


inbid.,    p.    81. 

^^British  )oumal  of  Psychology,  V  (1912),  pp.  87-90. 
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ably  do  anything  but  appreciate  the  play.  In  reality,  the  con- 
cordance will  merely  render  him  acutely  conscious  of  his 
own  jealousy;  by  a  sudden  reversal  of  perspective  he  will  no 
longer  see  Othello  apparently  betrayed  by  Desdemona,  but 
himself  in  an  analogous  situation  with  his  own  wife.  This 
reversal  of  perspective  is  the  consequence  of  the  loss  of  Dis- 
tance. 


19 


In  regard  to  pleasures  and  pains  which  the  spectator  perceives 
to  be  inherent  in  the  actor,  or  in  the  person  the  actor  is  portraying, 
Abhinavagupta  thinks  the  actor's  headdress,  his  costume  and  make- 
up enable  the  audience  to  negate  the  specific  temporal  and  spatial 
characteristics  of  both  the  actor  (himself)  and  the  character  (as 
created  by  the  author.)  In  fact,  the  one  distracting  idea  (actor)  can- 
cels out  the  other  distracting  idea  (the  character  he  is  portraying) 
and  the  spectator  is  left  in  possession  of  Rasa,  unencumbered  by 
particularities  in  connection  with  either  of  these  ideas. ^° 

In  our  own  experience,  we  have  all  noted  that  in  the  theatre  it 
is  an  obstacle  to  aesthetic  enjo)TTient  if  we  are  personally  acquainted 
with  the  actor.  Past  memories  and  associations  occupy  our  attention 
and  he  ceases  to  be  "cancelled  out"  by  the  role  he  is  playing. 
Similarly,  if  an  actor  plays  the  role  of  a  person  we  have  been  ac- 
quainted with,  for  example,  a  famous  political  figure  or  an  artist 
of  some  reputation,  the  reverse  is  probably  true:  we  remember  the 
person  himself  and  are  thus  unable  to  allow  the  role  to  cancel  out 
the  existence  of  the  actor. 

4).  Abhinavagupta's  complete  explanation  of  the  fourth  obstacle 
reads  as  follows:  "Moreover,  if  the  means  of  perception  are  absent, 
perception  itself  will  also  naturally  be  absent."^^ 

One  must  conclude  from  this  cryptic  observation  that  the  Mas- 
ter had  in  mind  such  inconveniences,  well  known  in  the  modern 
theatre,  of  inaudible  actors  mumbling  their  lines  into  the  foot- 
lights, and  that  equally  endearing  aspect  of  some  of  our  more 
venerable  theatres,  to  wit,— the  seat  in  the  second  balcony  situated 
behind  a  post  which  totally  blocks  the  ticket-holder's  view  of  the 
stage. 

5).  The  fifth  obstacle  to  aesthetic  enjoyment  consists  in  "the  pres- 
ence of  characteristic  signs  of  a  phonic  order  .  .  .  being  incapable  of 


laibid.,  p.  91. 
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making  the  perception  rest  on  the  object  represented  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  every  other  object;  for  they  provoke  an  inevident  percep- 
tion. In  fact,  such  a  resting  requires  the  immediate  certainty  proper 
to  direct  experience,  which  consists  in  an  evident  perception."^ 
Gnoh  comments  as  follows  on  "signs  of  a  phonic  order":  "I.e.,  the 
presence  of  the  words  alone,  by  means  of  which  the  reader  infers 
the  acts  narrated,  is  not  enough  to  make  the  reader  identify  himself 
with  the  subject  and  the  characters  of  the  play."^ 

Here,  Abhinavagupta  argues  that  drama  must  be  seen  in  the 
theatre  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  inevident  perception— contradict- 
ing Charles  Lamb,  for  instance,  who  perferred  Shakespeare  in  his 
library.  Drama  goes  beyond  the  limits  set  by  literature,  as  Susanne 
Langer  has  noted,  among  others,  when  she  points  out  that  the 
Sanskrit  drama  "survived  as  a  popular  art  for  centuries  after  San- 
skrit .  .  .  and  the  various  Prakrits  in  which  it  was  composed  had 
become  dead  languages,  understood  only  by  scholars.  [This]  proves 
that  the  stage  action  was  no  mere  accompaniment,  but  was  instinc- 
tively developed  by  the  actors  to  the  point  of  self-sufficiency,  making 
the  precise  word-meanings  of  the  speeches  dispensable."^'* 

Abhinavagupta  holds  that  the  method  consecrated  by  tradition 
to  eliminate  this  obstacle 

is  made  up  of  the  Four  Modes  of  Representation  (first,  varia- 
tions in  the  intonation  of  the  voice;  second,  the  extrinsecation 
of  certain  physical  phenomena— such  as  sweat,  etc.;  third, 
the  expressive  movement  of  the  limbs;  and  fourth,  the  cos- 
tume which  the  actor  wears);  beautified  by  the  Styles  of 
Procedure  (the  Gay  Style,  used  in  expressing  the  Erotic 
Rasa;  the  Grandiose  Style,  used  in  expressing  the  Heroic 
Rasa;  the  Horrific  Style  used  in  expressing  the  Furious  and 
Odious  Rasa;  and  the  Eloquent  Style,  used  everywhere); 
the  Local  Styles  (local  customs  regarding  costumes,  languages, 
manners  and  professions);  and  the  Realistic  Representation 
(scenery,  costumes  and  all  other  theatrical  conventions.) 
The  operation  (or  power)  of  Representation  is,  indeed,  of 
a  different  character  from  that  of  characteristic  signs  of  a 


22Ibid.,    p.    83. 
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phonic  order;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  Hke  the  one  of  direct  per- 
ception.^ 

6).  If  a  person's  consciousness  rests  on  something  of  a  secondary 
order,  something  transitory,  then  an  obstacle  to  Rasa  is  encountered 
because  the  perception  would  find  no  rest  in  itself  and  would  run 
automatically  toward  something  occupying  a  pre-eminent  position. 
Hence,  only  the  Permanent  Mental  States  can  be  the  object  of 
Tasting.2« 

Gnoli  comments  on  the  idea  of  "rest  without  obstacles"  as  follows: 

(For  example:)  Women,  even  when  they  are  being  bitten, 
scratched,  etc.  by  their  lovers  [and  therefore  experiencing 
painl  find  in  the  pain  itself  the  fulfillment,  the  realization  of 
all  their  sexual  desire:  "they  rest  in  their  hearts"  or  conscious- 
ness to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else.  Therefore,  this  pain 
is  pleasure,  beatitude.  Pain  occurs  only  when  the  consciousness 
finds  no  rest  in  what  it  contemplates,  is  not  totally  absorbed 
in  the  object  of  contemplation,  that  is,  when  it  desires  some- 
thing different  from  the  thing  in  which  it  is  and  from  what 
it  is.  These  desires,  etc.,  which  interrupt  the  homogeneity 
and  compactness  of  consciousness,  are  the  vighna,  the  ob- 
stacles.^^ 

Finally,  (7)  Abhinavagupta  summarizes  his  ideas  about  Rasa 
and  how  it  is  produced  in  the  spectator: 

The  Consequents,  the  Determinants  and  the  Transitory 
Mental  States  considered  separately  are  in  no  definite  re- 
lation with  a  given  Permanent  Mental  State.  Tears  [Conse- 
quents] may  be  aroused  indifferently  by  a  great  Delight,  or  a 
pain  in  the  eyes.  A  tiger  [Determinant]  may  arouse  either 
Anger  or  Fear.  The  combination  of  these  elements,  how- 
ever, has  an  unmistakable  significance.  For  example,  when 
the  Determinant  consists  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  the  Conse- 
quents of  wailing  and  tears,  and  the  Transitory  Mental  States 
are  Anxiety  and  Depression,  then  the  Permanent  Mental 
State  which  results  cannot  be  other  than  Sorrow.    For  this 


25Gnoli,  pp.  83-4. 
26Ibid.,  p.  85. 
27Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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reason,  when  it  appears  that  a  doubt  might  arise,  one  has 
recourse  to  the  combination  of  these  elements  simply  to 
eliminate  the  Obstacle  of  doubt.  .  .  .  The  operation  of  the 
Determinants,  Consequents  and  Transitory  Mental  States 
presupposes,  of  course,  that  the  spectator,  in  the  course  of 
his  ordinary  life  has  not  neglected  to  make  a  close  observation 
of  the  characteristic  signs  [causes,  effects  and  concomitant  ele- 
ments] of  other  people's  mental  processes,  in  other  words 
to  deduce  the  one  from  the  other.  In  the  mind  of  such  a 
spectator,  the  Determinants,  Consequents  and  Transitory 
Mental  States  .  .  .  reach  a  state  of  perfect  union,  connection 
and  identity.  That  thing  which,  in  this  state,  they  make  the 
matter  of  Tasting,— Tasting  consisting  of  a  form  of  conscious- 
ness free  from  ordinary  forms  of  consciousness,— is  perfect 
Rasa.  Rasa  differs  from  the  Permanent  Mental  States  and 
consists  solely  in  this  state  of  Tasting;  it  is  not,  that  is  to  say, 
something  already  realized,— and  lasts  exactly  as  long  as  the 
Tasting  lasts.  That  is,  it  does  not  lean  on  any  time  separate 
from  it.^^ 

Finally: 

To  conclude:  what  is  aroused  by  the  union  of  the  Determi- 
nants, the  Consequents  and  the  Transitory  Mental  States  is 
simply  the  Tasting;  and  the  form  of  existence,  of  a  non- 
ordinary  character,  which  is  the  matter  of  this  Tasting,  is 
called  Rasa.^^ 

This  concludes  Abhinavagupta's  theory  of  the  meaning  of  Rasa, 
and  the  effect  which  drama  has  on  an  audience  in  the  theatre. 


28Ibid.,   p.   96. 

2SIbid.,  pp.  103^. 
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Hindu  Mathematics 

Mary  Ann  Lee,  Professor  of  Mathematics 


\^  ^tjf 


In  reading  the  material  which  has  been  written  about  the  mathe- 
matics of  ancient  India,  one  is  impressed  by  the  fact  that  while 
there  is  very  little  of  the  actual  mathematics  of  the  Hindu  to  be 
found,  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  on  the  controversial  ques- 
tion of  the  zero  as  related  to  Hindu  mathematics.  Did  they  or 
didn't  they  originate  the  decimal-place-value  system:"  Did  they 
borrow  or  originate  the  zero?  When  was  the  zero  invented  and  by 
whom? 

There  seems,  by  this  time,  to  be  rather  general  agreement  that 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  Hindu  used  ten  as  a  base  for  his  number 
system,  that  later  a  place-value  system  was  used,  and  that  full  credit 
should  be  given  to  the  Hindu  for  bringing  this  system,  which  in- 
cludes zero  as  an  essential  part,  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

The  controversy  seems  to  be  over  the  actual  date  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  our  present  day  place-value-number  system,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  the  zero  and  whether  we  can  use  these  dates  as  the 
dates  of  origin.  Arguments  by  the  score  can  be  marshalled,  citing 
in  one  case  an  example  of  the  early  use  of  the  number  symbols  in 
inscriptions  on  monuments  erected  by  Asoka.  These  are  answered 
by  those  who  contend  that  the  date  in  question  was  a  later  addition 
to  the  monument.  Another  cites  the  first  mention  of  the  zero  in 
Hindu  literature  as  the  proper  date  of  its  origin  in  India,  while  his 
antagonist  points  out  that  centuries  of  the  use  of  a  mathematical  con- 
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cept  may  be  supposed  before  the  appearance  of  that  particular  concept 
in  print. 

And  so  go  the  arguments.  I  am  quite  wilhng  to  concede  that 
credit  should  go  to  the  Hindus  for  our  so-called  "Arabic"  numerals 
and  the  development  of  the  decimal-place-value-zero  system  and 
leave  the  controversy  over  dates  and  origin  to  those  who  know  the 
languages  well  enough  to  read  the  material  in  the  original. 

Instead,  I  propose  to  let  you  see  a  little  of  the  actual  mathematics 
used  in  ancient  India  not  only  because  it  shows  the  mathematical 
skill  of  the  ancient  Hindu,  but  because,  taken  in  context,  it  re- 
veals some  of  the  customs  of  the  time  and  a  great  deal  about  the 
poetic  nature  and  character  of  the  Hindu. 

Just  as  the  geographic  regions  of  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  China 
lay  claim  to  great  antiquity  and  also  lay  claim  to  pioneering  in 
mathematical  development,  so  does  India. 

Egypt  can  point  with  pride  to  the  Rhind  Papyrus  now  reposing 
in  the  British  Museum.  This  was  written  about  1650  B.C.— or  rather 
in  1650  B.C.  it  was  copied  from  an  older  work.  It  is  a  handbook  of 
the  mathematical  knowledge  of  that  day  and  gives  rules  for  the 
arithmetic  and  geometry  necessary  for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  that  day. 

The  Mesopotamia  region  can  display  the  Sumerian  clay  tablets 
to  support  its  claims.  These  tablets  are  records  of  commercial 
mathematics  in  use  in  that  area  some  3000  years  before  Christ. 

China  has  at  least  three  classics  which  contain  considerable  mathe- 
matics and  were  probably  written  wholly  or  in  part  before  1000 
B.C.  They  are  the  1-king  (or  Book  of  Permutations),  the  Chou-fei 
Suan-Kine  (or  Arithmetic  Classic),  and  the  K'iu-Ch-ang  Suan-shu 
(or  Arithmetic  in  Nine  Sections). 

India  has  its  Vedic  literature.  This  is  thought  to  have  been  col- 
lected between  1400  B.C.  and  800  B.C.  although  some  of  it  goes 
back  as  far  as  3000  B.C.  It  didn't  appear  in  written  form  until 
about  200  A.D.  so  that  some  of  it  may  be  attributed  to  later  writers. 
In  general  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  mathematics  contained  in 
it  can  be  dated  prior  to  500  B.C. 

A  great  part  of  the  Hindu  geometry  appears  in  it.  While  we 
are  discussing  this  geometry  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that 
Euclid's  collection  and  masterly  presentation  of  the  geometry  he 
knew  can  be  placed  at  about  300  B.C.  Perhaps  we  will  be  able 
to  conclude  that  the  Hindu  geometry  was  of  independent  origin. 

To   compare   the   two   works   on   geometry   would   be   absurd. 
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The  Hindu  presented  no  proof;  his  statements  were  brief  and  some- 
times obscure;  he  displayed  his  work  and  then  said  "See". 

In  the  earher  Vedic  age,  science  grew  up  as  an  aid  to  rehgion.  It 
was  probably  in  connection  with  construction  of  the  sacrificial  altars 
that  the  problems  of  geometry,  algebra  and  arithmetic  arose  and 
were  studied.  In  like  manner  the  study  of  astronomy  began  and 
developed  out  of  the  necessity  for  fixing  the  proper  time  of  the 
sacrifice. 

It  is  from  the  Sulba-sutras  (or  Sulva-sutras),  the  manuals  for  con- 
struction of  altars  that  I  shall  take  examples  to  show  the  geometry 
of  the  ancient  Hindu.^ 

The  seven  available  Sulba-sutras  can  be  divided  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class,  composed  of  the  Baudhayana,  the  A'pastamha,  and  the 
Katyayana,  gives  us  an  insight  into  the  early  state  of  Hindu  geometry 
before  the  advent  and  rise  of  the  Jaina  Sect  (500-300  B.C.)  The 
other  class,  composed  of  the  Manava,  the  Maitrayana,  the  Varana 
and  the  Vadhula,  adds  little  to  our  information  and  is  considered  of 
minor  importance. 

The  Sulba-sutras,  meaning  short  rules  of  geometry,  were  usually 
parts  of  a  Veda  but  could  also  be  found  separately.  For  example,  the 
Baudhayana,  the  longest  and  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  Sulba-sutras, 
was  a  part  of  the  Krsna  Yajur-Veda. 

Chapter  I  is  composed  of  116  sutras  of  which  the  opening  two 
are  merely  introductory;  3-21  define  various  measures;  22-62  con- 
tain more  important  rules  of  geometry  necessary  for  construction 
of  sacrificial  altars;  63-116  give  relative  positions  and  spatial  magni- 
tudes of  various  vedis  (altars). 

Chapter  II  is  composed  of  86  sutras,  of  which  1-61  contain 
description  of  spatial  relations  in  different  constructions  of  Agnis 
(large-fire-altars,— made  of  bricks);  62-86  elaborate  construction  of 
the  two  simplest  Agnis,  namely  the  Garhapatya-citi  (householder 
Fire  altar)  and  the  Chandas-citi.  In  the  later,  the  Agni  is  made  of 
mantras  instead  of  bricks,  that  is,  the  Agnicit  (fire-altar-builder) 
draws  on  the  ground  the  Agni  of  the  prescribed  shape,  ordinarily 
of  the  primitive  shape  of  the  falcon.  He  then  goes  through  the 
whole  prescribed  process  of  construction,  imagining  the  construc- 
tion, that  is,  going  through  the  motions  as  if  he  were  placing  every 
brick  in  its  proper  place  with  the  appropriate  mantras.  The  mantras 
are  muttered,  but  the  bricks  are  not  actually  laid.  Hence  the  name, 

^The  following  is  taken  from  The  Science  of  the  Sulha  by  B.  Datta. 
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Chandas-citi,  that  is,  the  citi  or  altar  made  up  of  chandas  or  Vedic 
Mantras  instead  of  bricks  or  loose  mud  pieces. 

Chapter  III  is  composed  of  323  sutras  and  describes  as  many  as 
1 7  diflFerent  kinds  of  Kamya  Agnis  (altars  for  the  sacrifices  performed 
with  the  view  to  attaining  definite  objectives),  all  of  a  complex 
nature.  In  some  cases  the  description  is  quite  elaborate  and  minute 
in  detail,  but  in  other  cases  is  less  so. 

The  A'pastamha  which  uses  the  same  geometry  as  the  Baudhayana, 
in  addition,  indicates  methods  of  construction  and  gives  particular 
applications  of  general  theorems  taught  in  the  earlier  sections. 

In  the  Manava  Sulha-sultra  we  find  some  hints  about  the  sacri- 
ficial fees. 

The  Vedic  sacrifices  were  mainly  of  two  classes :  Nitya  (or  obliga- 
tory) and  Kamya  (or  optional).  The  performance  of  the  Nitya  was 
obligatory  upon  every  Vedic  Hindu.  It  was  a  sin  for  him  if  he 
did  not  do  them.  But  it  was  not  so  with  the  Kamya.  For  they  were 
to  be  performed  with  the  sole  motive  of  achieving  some  special  ob- 
jective, hence  those  who  did  not  aim  at  the  attainment  of  any 
such  objective  need  not  perform  any  of  them. 

According  to  the  strict  injunctions  of  the  Hindu  Sastra  (or  Holy 
Scripture)  each  sacrifice  must  be  made  on  an  altar  of  prescribed 
shape  and  size.  Even  a  slight  variation  in  the  form  and  size  of 
the  altar  would  nullify  the  object  of  the  ritual  and  might  even 
lead  to  an  adverse  effect.  So  the  greatest  care  had  to  be  taken  to 
have  the  right  shape  and  size  of  the  altar. 

There  were  multitudes  of  altars.  Of  the  Nitya  Agni  (or  altars  for 
obligatory  sacrifices)  the  three  primary  ones  were  ( 1 )  the  Garhwpcttya, 
(2)  the  Ahavaniya,  and  (3)  the  Daksina.  Every  Vedic  Hindu  had 
to  offer  sacrifices  on  these  three  daily.  Other  obligatory  sacrifices 
were  seasonal,  performed  at  special  periods. 

According  to  the  nature  of  the  oblations,  the  obligatory  sacrifices 
could  be  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  the  Isti  Yajna,  where  the 
oblations  were  butter,  fruit,  etc.;  (2)  the  Pasu  Yajna,  where  the 
oblations  were  animals.  In  this  group  was  the  Nirudha'pasuhandha 
which  must  be  performed  once  every  year,  more  particularly,  on  a 
new-moon  or  full-moon  day  in  the  rainy  season.  (3)  The  Soma  Yajna, 
or  Soma  Sacrifice  which  was  a  very  big  and  expensive  one  and 
could  not  be  performed  very  often.  In  a  family  of  Vedic  Hindus, 
this  sacrifice  must  be  performed  at  least  once  in  three  generations. 

We  find  from  the  Sulbas  that  the  three  altars  for  daily  sacrifices 
must  be  respectively  (1)  the  Garha'patya,  in  the  form  of  a  square, 
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Example  1 
To  construct  a  circle  having  the  same  area  as  a  given  square,  take  a 
diameter  equal  to  4/5  of  the  diagonal  of  the  square. 

B 


j3    CD  =  4/5  AB 

=  4/5  a\^ 


A* 
Area  =  a^ 


Area  =  cr  (2/5  ^i^/2y 
=  8/25^a- 


If  ^  is  assigned  the  value  25/8  or  3.125  the  areas  are  equal. 

—Fink 

*  4t  4t 


To  construct  a  circle  having  the  same  area  as  a  given  square,  take  a  di- 
ameter equal  to  the  side  of  the  square  increased  by  1/3  the  difference 
between  the  diagonal  and  the  side  of  the  square. 


CD=  AX 
CD  =  a  f  a\/S-a 
3 


Area  =  "Ta^ Q  -f  2VlZ) 
18 


IS 


Area  -  a-         If  ^  is  assigned  the  value  r —    ^  or  3.1  the  areas  are  equal. 

To  construct  a  square  having  the  same  area  as  a  given  circle,  take  a 
side  of  the  square  equal  to  13/15  of  the  diameter  of  the  circle. 


Area  =.^r_^ 
4 

If  T  is  assigned  the  value  3+ 
the  areas  are  equal 


AB  =  13/15  CD 


Area  =  a- 

=  (13/15  d)2 
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169/225  d2 


—  Cajori 


according  to  one  school,  in  the  form  of  a  circle,  according  to  a 
different  school;  (2)  the  Ahavaniya,  in  the  form  of  a  square;  and 
(3)  the  Daksina,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-circle. 

Since  the  area  of  each,  however,  must  be  the  same  and  equal 
to  one  square  vyama,  we  can  see  that  the  following  geometrical 
operations  are  pre-supposed: 

(1)  To  construct  a  square  on  a  given  line. 

(2)  To  make  a  circle  with  the  same  area  as  a  given  square  and 
vice  versa.  (Example  1,  page  71). 

(3)  To  double  a  circle. 

This  last  problem  may  be  considered  the  same  as  evaluating  the 
square  root  of  two.  Or  it  may  be  considered  as  a  case  of  doubling  a 
square  and  then  "circling"  it.  So  we  come  to  the  proposition, 

(4)  The  area  of  the  square  on  the  diagonal  of  a  square  is  double 
the  area  of  that  square. 

The  Saumiki-vedi  or  Maha-vedi  is  described  as  an  isosceles  trape- 
zoid with  upper  base  24  padas  in  length,  with  lower  base  30  padas 
in  length  and  with  an  altitude  of  36  padas.  The  Sautramani-vedi  was 
a  trapezoid  similar  to  and  with  an  area  one-third  of  that  of  the  Maha- 
vedi  and  the  Paitrki-vedi  was  a  trapezoid  similar  to  and  with  an  area 
one-ninth  of  that  of  the  Maha-vedi.  These  and  other  similar  altars 
lead  to  the  following  operations: 

(5)  To  construct  a  rectangle  having  given  sides. 

(6)  To  construct  an  isosceles  trapezoid  whose  bases  and  altitude 
are  given,  (Example  2,  page  73). 

(7)  To  find  the  area  of  an  isosceles  trapezoid. 

(8)  To  construct  an  isosceles  trapezoid  whose  area  will  be  equal 
to  a  simple  multiple  or  submultiple  of,  and  will  be  similar 
to  another  isosceles  trapezoid. 

More  complex  geometric  operations  were  required  for  the  ac- 
curate construction  of  the  Kamya  Agni  (or  fire-altars  for  the  sacrifices 
to  achieve  special  objectives).  Among  them  the  most  ancient  and 
primitive  form  is  the  Syena-cit  (or  the  altar  in  the  form  of  a  falcon). 
The  body  or  trunk  consisted  of  four  squares  of  one  square  purusa 
each.  Each  of  its  wings  was  a  rectangle  of  one  purusa  in  width 
by  one  and  one-fifth  purusa  in  length.  And  its  tail  was  a  rectangle 
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Example  2 

To  construct  an  isosceles   trapezoid  whose  bases   and  altitude  are 
giveiT,   Given:  bases  24  and  30  padas,  altitude  36  padas. 


E 


N«- 


->S 


Y 
W 


B 


"Go  East  3  padas  from  fixed  pole  (A) 

Set  mid  hind  pole.  (B) 
Go  South  15  padas  from  mid  hind  pole 

Set  pole  to  mark  the  Southwest  comer.  (C) 
Go  North  15  padas  from  mid  hind  pole 

Set  pole  to  mark  the  Northwest  comer.  (D) 
Go  East  36  padas  from  mid  hind  pole 

Set  mid  front  pole.  (E) 
Go  South  12  padas  from  mid  front  pole 

Set  pole  to  mark  the  Southeast  comer.  (F) 
Go  North  12  padas  from  mid  front  pole 

Set  pole  to  mark  the  Northeast  comer.  (G)" 
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of  one  purusa  in  width  by  one  and  one-tenth  purusa  in  length.  This 
altar  was  more  usually  called 

Sa'ptavedha-saratni-^radesa-caturasra-syena-cit 

meaning  that  its  area  was  seven  and  one-half  square  purusas,  its 
shape  resembled  that  of  a  falcon,  and  its  bricks  were  square. 

The  fire-altars  for  other  optional  sacrifices  were  prescribed  and 
were  of  different  shapes,  such  as  falcon-with-bent-wings-and-out- 
spread-tail,  heron,  tortoise,  chariot-wheel,  trough,  circular,  triangular 
(usually  isosceles),  rhombus,  etc.  Each  of  these  was  to  have  the 
same  area  as  that  of  the  standard  form  of  the  Syena-cit,  i.e.  seven 
and  one-half  square  purusas. 

For  accurate  construction  of  these  altars,  the  following  additional 
geometry  was  essential: 

(9)  To  construct  a  square  equal  to  a  simple  multiple  or  sub- 
multiple  of  another  square, 

(10)  To  construct  a  square  equal  to  the  sum  or  difference  of 
two  unequal  squares.  (Example  3,  page  75). 

(11)  To  transform  a  rectangle  into  a  square  and  vice  versa. 
(Example  4,  page  76). 

(12)  To  construct  a  triangle  equal  to  a  square.  (Ex.  5,  page  77). 

(13)  The  area  of  the  square  described  on  the  diagonal  of  a 
rectangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  squares  de- 
scribed on  its  two  sides,  i.e.  what  we  call  the  Pythagorean 
Theorem). 

Every  altar  was  to  be  constructed  of  five  layers  of  bricks  which 
usually  brought  it  up  to  knee  height.  Every  layer  must  contain  a 
prescribed  number  of  bricks  of  specified  shapes.  Each  layer  of 
the  square  Garhapatya  was  to  be  constructed  of  21  bricks  and  each 
layer  of  the  Caturasna  Syena-cit  must  consist  of  200  square  bricks. 

In  the  case  of  the  altars  of  other  optional  sacrifices,  the  shape  of 
the  bricks  was  varied  but  the  number  employed  in  the  construction 
was  the  same,  i.e.  200.  (Example  6,  pages  78-79). 

When  it  was  said  that  a  Kamya  Agni  had  an  area  of  seven  and 
one-half  square  purusas,  this  was  only  for  the  first  construction  of 
the  altar.  At  its  second  construction  the  area  had  to  be  increased  by 
one  square  purusa  making  its  area  eight  and  one-half  square 
purusas,  and  so  on  until  a  maximum  area  of  one  hundred  one  and 
one-half  square  purusas  was  reached.  At  the  same  time  the  shape 
must  remain  the  same,  i.e.  proportional  to  the  first  constructed 
altar. 
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Example  3 


To  construct  a  square  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  areas 
of  two  unequal  squares. 

Given  squares  ABCD  and  DEFG 

Locate  X  so  that  AX  =  DE  BX^  =  AX^  +  ^2 

Draw  BX  and  FX  =  DE^  +  AB* 

Extend  CD  to  Q  so  that  CQ  =  DE     Area  BQFX  =  Area  (DEFG  +  ABCD) 

Draw  BQ  and  FQ 

BQFX  is  the  desired  square.  Q 


B 


-  C 
G- 


X 


D 


To  construct  a  square  whose  area  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  areas 
of  two  unequal  squares. 

Place  the  smaller  square  on  the  paper,  DEFG  as  above 

Extend  the  side  DE  and  draw  FX  equal  to  the  side  of  the  larger  square 

Place  the  larger  square  in  position  BQFX 

Extend  DX  to  A  making  AX  =  DE 

Draw  AB  and  DQ 

On  DQ  locate  C  so  that  CQ  =  DE  -v^,  -  dv2       av" 

?p'nT^       T,    .    •   .  =BX^-DE^ 

ABCD  IS  the  desired  square  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  g^P^  _  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

— Datta 
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Example  4 
To  transform  a  rectangle  into  a  square. 


/ 

i 

] 

3 

G 

O 

E 

H 

Q 

^ 

/ 

/ 

\ 
\ 

^ 

\ 

D      X    C 


K 


"Given  Rectangle  ABCD  with  Area  AB'AD 
Locate  E  so  that  DE  =  DC 
Locate  G  so  that  GE  =  AG 
Set  GHFE  in  position  CFJK 
Extend  GH  to  P  on  JK  extended 
Find  KM  =  KP 
Locate  N  so  that  PN  =  HM 
Draw  NMO 

Locate  X  so  that  KX  =  KN 
Locate  Q  so  that  OQ  =  DX 
Draw  QX 

QXKN  is  square  desired. 
KN2  =  KM2  -  _MN2 
=  PK2  -  HP2 
=  H.C2  -  HB2 

=  (HC  -  HE)  (HC  +   HE) 
=  FC-BG 
=  CD -AD 
=  AB  -AD" 


To  transform  a  square  into  a  rectangle. 


"Given  square  ABCD 
Draw  AC  and  ED 
Transplant  AFB  to  position  CHE 
Transplant  AFD  to  position  CJD 
BHJD  is  the  rectangle  desired 
Area  BHJD  =  Area  ABCD" 


—Da 
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Example  5 
To  construct  a  triangle  equal  to  a  square  or  rectangle. 


square 


rectangle 


Given  ABCD 
Extend  BC  and  locate  F  so  that  CF  =  BC 
Extend  AD  and  locate  E  so  tliat  DE  =  AD 
Draw  AC,  CE  and  FE 
ACE  is  the  triangle  desired 
Area  ACE  =  Vz  AECD 


ADCD 


Area  ABCD   =  AD-CD 
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Example  6 
Two  Altars  with  the  same  area  and  the  same  number  o£  bricks  (200). 


Example  6  (Cont.) 
Shapes  of  bricks  to  be  used  in  construction  of  altars. 


square 


1/2  square 


1/4  square  1/8  square 


rectangle  1/2  rectangle  1/4  rectangle  1/4  rectangle 


triangle  in    10  parts 


triangle  in   12  parts 


trapezoids 
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Reference  to  sacrificial  altars  and  their  construction  is  found  as 
early  as  the  Rg-veda  Samhita  (before  3000  B.C.)-  There  is  no  specific 
mention  there  of  the  relative  sizes  and  shapes  of  the  altars.  The 
altars  for  daily  sacrifices  were  mentioned  and  it  is  assumed  that 
they  remain  the  same  size  and  shape,  as  described  in  the  later 
sutras.  We  do  learn  from  the  Rg-veda  that  there  were  learned 
experts  to  do  the  constructions.  Such  an  expert  was  called  Agnicit 
and  there  were  prescribed  rules  for  his  conduct.  He  should  live 
upon  that  which  was  obtained  freely  from  nature,  such  as  fruits, 
etc.,  but  not  by  sowing.  He  was  forbidden  to  eat  the  flesh  of  birds; 
"The  fire  is  a  bird,  if  the  piler  of  the  fire  were  to  eat  of  a  bird,  he 
would  be  eating  the  fire,  and  he  would  go  to  ruin." 

After  the  Vedic  period  the  sciences  outgrew  their  original  pur- 
poses, attained  independent  existence  and  were  cultivated  for  their 
own  sakes.  The  first  person  to  write  formally  on  the  subject  of 
mathematics  was  Aryabhata  c.  500  A.D.,  and  he  was  followed  by 
other  men  of  note:  namely,  Brahmagupta  c.  628  A.D.,  Mahavira  c. 
850  A.D.,  and  Bhaskara  c.  1114  A.D.  It  is  mainly  through  the 
works  of  these  four  that  we  have  obtained  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  "Hindu  Period". 

There  is  sufficient  evidence  to  believe  that  primary  schools 
existed  very  early  in  India  and  that  arithmetic  and  writing  were 
looked  upon  as  the  most  important  of  the  72  recognized  branches 
of  learning,  at  least  in  the  elementary  schools.  According  to  Datta 
and  Singh,  the  elementary  stage  in  Hindu  education  came  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  12,  with  a  slight  difference  for  sons  of  kings  and 
nobles.  In  addition  to  arithmetic  and  writing,  the  main  subjects 
were  alphabets,  reading,  drawing  and  geometry.  In  the  ancient  Budd- 
hist literature  of  the  5th  or  6th  Century,  B.C.,  distinction  is  made 
between  the  three  classes  of  arithmetic:  (1)  finger  arithmetic,  (2) 
mental  arithmetic,  (3)  higher  arithmetic. 

The  higher  arithmetic  was  usually  performed  on  a  fati  or 
board  covered  with  white  dust  on  which  the  student  wrote  using 
the  tip  of  his  forefinger  or  a  wooden  stylus  to  form  the  numerals, 
the  figures  not  needed  being  rubbed  out  as  the  calculation  proceeded. 
This  arithmetic  was  called  fatiganita,  or  science  of  calculation  on 
the  board. 

According  to  Brahmagupta,  there  were  20  operations  and  8 
determinations  in  -patiganita.  "He  who  distinctly  and  severally  knows 
the  20  logistics  (addition,  etc.)  and  the  8  determinations,  including 
measurement  by  shadow,  is  a  mathematician". 
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The  20  operations  were:  (1)  addition,  (2)  subtraction,  (3) 
multiplication,  (4)  division,  (5)  square,  (6)  square-root,  (7)  cube, 
(8)  cube-root,  (9-13)  five  rules  of  reduction  relating  to  standard 
form  of  fractions,  (14)  rule  of  three,  (15)  inverse  rule  of  three, 
(16)  rule  of  five,  (17)  rule  of  seven,  (18)  rule  of  nine,  (19)  rule 
of  eleven,  (20)  barter  and  exchange. 

The  8  determinations  were:  (1)  mixture,  (2)  progressions  or 
series,  (3)  plane  figures,  (4)  excavation,  (5)  stock,  (6)  saw,  (7) 
mound,  (8)  shadow. 

Conciseness  of  composition,  especially  in  scientific  matters,  was 
highly  prized.  The  more  compact  and  brief  the  composition  the 
more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  learned.  This  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  dearth  of  writing  materials,  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  the 
method  of  instruction  followed.^  The  young  student  who  wanted  to 
learn  fatiganita  was  first  made  to  commit  to  memory  all  the  rules. 
Then  he  was  made  to  apply  the  rules  to  solution  of  problems  (also 
committing  the  problems  to  memory). 

Along  with  each  step  in  the  process  of  calculation,  the  rule  was 
repeated  by  the  student,  the  teacher  supervising  and  helping  the 
student  when  he  made  mistakes.  After  the  student  had  acquired 
sufficient  proficiency  in  solving  the  problems  contained  in  the  text 
he  was  studying,  the  teacher  set  other  problems  from  a  store  of 
graded  examples  probably  constructed  by  the  teacher  himself  or 
borrowed  from  other  sources.  These  were  a  necessary  stock-in-trade 
of  every  professional  teacher. 

At  this  stage  the  student  began  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
reasoning  behind  the  easier  rules.  After  this  stage  was  reached  the 
teacher  gave  proofs  of  the  more  difficult  formulae. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  method  of  teaching  was  purely  me- 
chanical in  the  first  two  stages. 

A  student  who  did  not  complete  all  three  stages  knew  practically 
nothing  more  than  mere  mechanical  application  of  a  set  of  formulae 
committed  to  memory.  Since  he  did  not  know  the  reasons  for  the  for- 
mulae he  was  using,  he  was  bound  to  make  mistakes  in  their  applica- 
tion. It  may  be  mentioned  that  not  many  teachers  themselves  could 
guide  a  pupil  through  all  the  stages  of  the  teaching  and  the  earnest 
student,  if  he  had  a  genuine  desire  to  learn,  had  to  go  to  some 
seat  of  learning  and  to  some  celebrated  scholar  to  complete  his 
training. 

Mathematics  is  and  has  always  been  the  most  difficult  subject  to 

2The  following  is  taken  from  History  of  Hindu  Mathematics  by  Datta  and  Singh. 
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study  and  as  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics  could  not  be  turned 
to  material  gain,  there  were  very  few  who  seriously  undertook  its 
study.  Instruction  in  mathematics  up  to  a  certain  minimum  amount 
was  available  almost  everywhere  in  India.  As  always  happen,  some 
of  the  pupils  got  interested  in  mathematics  for  its  own  sake  and 
took  pains  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  subject  and  to  add  to 
it  by  writing  commentaries  on  independent  treatises. 

The  first  8  fundamental  operations  have  been  taught  to  children 
in  India  practically  without  change  for  the  last  1500  years  or  more. 
They  are  still  performed  on  a  'pati  (board)  by  those  who  have  ob- 
tained their  primary  training  in  the  Sanskrit  fathasala  and  not  in  a 
modern  primary  school. 

The  figures  were  written  large  so  only  a  few  lines  could  be 
written  on  the  board.  Consequently  the  practice  of  obliterating 
figures  not  used  in  subsequent  work  was  common.  In  general  the 
calculation  was  done  from  left  to  right.  (Example  7,  page  83). 

Their  method  of  taking  the  square-root  and  the  cube-root  was 
much  the  same  as  our  present  day  method,  including  the  grouping 
of  the  figures  into  twos  or  threes. 

The  Hindu  astronomers  and  mathematicians,  who  wrote  in  verse 
form,  substituted  other  words  for  the  numerals:  for  1  "moon"  since 
there  was  only  one  moon;  for  2  "eyes",  "wings";  for  3  "fire"  since 
mythology  knows  three  fires,  or  "brothers"  since  Rama  had  three 
brothers;  for  7  "horses",  the  seven  horses  of  heaven;  for  20  "nails 
of  hands  and  feet";  for  32  "teeth",  etc.  Thus  a  number  word 
could  be  used  to  suit  the  meter  of  the  verse.  Astronomers  learned 
whole  tables  of  sines  in  verse.^ 

Their  large  numbers  were  read  as  we  would  read  a  number  in 
a  telephone  book,  but  in  the  opposite  direction,  starting  with 
the  units  or  right  hand  digit.  A  number  could  be  said  in  several 
ways  and  so  suit  the  meter  of  the  verse.  For  example,  the  number 
2913  could  be  said  3-1-9-2,  13-9-2,  3-91-2,  3-1-29,  or  13-29. 

The  Hindu  had  a  love  of  numbers  and  exhibited  great  skill  in 
calculating  them,  even  when  they  were  large.  One  of  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindus,  the  Lalitavistera,  speaks  of  the  prowess  of 
Buddha  along  this  line. 

It  seems  that  Buddha  had  to  compete  with  five  other  suitors  for 
the  hand  of  Gopa,  his  beloved.  The  competitions  were  in  writing, 
wrestling,  archery,  swimming  and  arithmetic.  Of  couse  he  won  the 

Indian  Mathematics  by  G.  R.  Kaye 
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Example  7 
Arithmetic  operations  starting  on  the  left 


Add: 

254 

663 


add  2+  6    254 
replace  6-^  863 


add  5  +  6  254 
replace  6->  913 
replace  8 


add  4+ 3         254 
replace  3->      917 


answer 


Subtract: 

821 
348 


replace  8      521 
with8-3-»  48 


replace  52       481 
with52-4-»     8 


replace  481 
with  481 -8->  473 
answer 


Multiply: 

569 
x5 


Replaces    2569 
with  5x5-»    5 


replace  256       2809 
with  250  +  5x6-*5 


replace  2809 
with  2800+  5x9 

The  answer  is  2845 


Another  more  difficult  problem  is  shown  below  in  successive  steps. 


Multiply: 
(Ist  by  3) 

(next  by  2) 
notice  shift 

(next  by  4) 
Notice  shift 


753 
"  324-^ 

753 
225924-> 

253 
240964-» 


753 
2r324-^ 

753 
239924^ 

753 
243764-> 


753 
225l24-» 

753 
240924^ 

753 


753 
225924 

753 
240964 


753 


243964^243972  answer 


Division:  Performed  as  we  do  it  today  except  the  numbers  were  rubbed 
out  as  used 


43^Jl92' 


1 

43/162 


13 

43/33 


Quotient  is  13 
Remainder  is  33 
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first  four  events  with  little  trouble.  Then  Arjuna,  the  great  mathe- 
matician, questioned  him.  He  was  asked  to  name  the  numbers  in 
order  as  far  as  he  could  go.  Buddha  continued  naming  them  until 
he  reached  a  number  equivalent  to  10^^.  But  Buddha  was  not  finished. 
"This  is  only  the  first  series,"  he  said,  "Beyond  this  there  are  8 
other  series".^ 

In  the  work  of  the  four  mathematicians  I  have  mentioned,  we 
find  a  mixture  of  the  brilliant  and  the  commonplace  side  by  side. 

The  first  of  these  mathematicians,  Aryabhata,  was  born  c.  476 
A.D.  in  or  near  the  present  city  of  Patna  on  the  Ganges.  His  great 
work,  the  Aryahhatiya,  was  on  arithmetic  including  arithmetic  and 
geometric  progressions,  quadratic  equations  and  indeterminate  equa- 
tions. Although  he  was  an  astronomer,  he  was  the  first  to  write 
formally  on  mathematics.  He  compiled  a  table  of  sines  of  angles 
which  were  multiples  of  his  original  angle  of  3° 45'. 

Example  8 

Rule  for  a  table  of  sines.  Aryahhatiya 

sinCn+l)a  -  sin  na  =  sin  na  -  sinCn-l)a  -  sin  na  esc  a 
where  a  =  3%° 

This  was  the  first  such  table  and  was  composed  in  verse.  He 
was  the  first  to  recognize  negative  numbers.  His  value  of  pi  was 
62832  or  3.1416  for  he  said,  "Add  4  to  100,  multiply  by  8  and  add 

20000 

again  62000,  the  result  is  the  approximate  value  of  the  circumference 
when  the  diameter  is  20,000".^  He  also  worked  with  indeterminate 
equations  of  the  first  degree. 

His  work  was  little  known  among  scholars  in  the  centuries  im- 
mediately following,  probably  because  he  lived  so  far  from  Ujjain, 
the  ancient  center  of  mathematics  and  astronomy. 

Our  second  important  mathematician,  Brahmagupta,  was  born 
c.  628  A.D.  and  lived  at  Ujjain.  This  city  was  in  central  India,  the 
site  of  the  observatory,  and  was  said  to  have  been  the  viceregal  seat 
of  Asoka  during  his  father's  reign  at  Patna.  Brahmagupta's  work, 
the  Brahamasiddhantes,  was  mainly  astronomical  but  the  12th  and 
18th  chapters  were  mathematical. 

Brahamagupta  wrote  on  arithmetic  and  algebra  and  included 

^Science  Awakening  by  B.  L.  van  der  Waerden. 
^History  of  Mathematics  I  by  D.  E.  Smith. 
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treatment  of  cyclic  quadratics.  He  gave  rules  for  operating  with 
negative  numbers  and  applied  arithmetic  with  success  to  problems 
in  barter,  interest,  progressions  and  shadow  reckoning.  He  solved 
the  quadratic  equation  x^  — lOx  =  —9  by  a  rule  equivalent  to 
our  quadratic  formula. 

Example  9 
Brahmagupta's  Method 

x2  -  10  X  =   -  9 

"Here  absolute  number,  (9),  multiplied  by,  (1),  [the  coefficient  of 
the]  square,  (9),  and  added  to  the  square  of  half  the  [coefficient  of  the] 
middle  term,  namely,  25,  makes  16.  Of  which  the  square  root,  4,  less 
half  the  [coefficient  of  the]  unknown,  (5),  is  9,  and  divided  by  the 
[coefficient  of  the]  square  (1)  yield  the  value  of  the  unknown  (9)." 

C-  9)  X.  1  +  r  ^iP)2  =  -  9  +  25  =  16 

/l6'=4 

4  -VzC-  10) 
1 =9 

He  used  two  values  for  pi;  3  when  he  was  doing  a  practical 
application  and  the  square-root  of  10  when  it  was  to  be  an  exact 
value. 

A  couple  of  centuries  later,  we  have  Mahavira  who  was  born  c. 
850  A.D.  in  Mysore  in  Southern  India.  It  is  thought  that  he  lived 
and  worked  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  that  southern  kingdom.  His 
work,  called  the  Ganita-Sara-Sangraha,  was  more  complete  than 
his  predecessors'  and  contained  discussion  of  operations  with  zero 
and  many  verbal  problems.  One  of  them  was  stated  thus:  "Of  a 
collection  of  mango  fruits,  the  king  took  1/6,  the  queen  1/5  of 
the  remainder,  and  three  chief  princes  took  V^,  Vi,  Vi  of  the  successive 
remainders  and  the  youngest  took  the  three  remaining  mangoes. 
O  you  who  are  clever  in  miscellaneous  problems  on  fractions,  give 
out  the  measure  of  the  collection  of  mangoes."^ 

After  verse  233  he  has  this  statement:  "Thus  ends  the  section 
of  devilishly  difficult  problems". 

M  short  History  of  Mathematics  by  V.  Sanford. 
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The  last  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  Hindu  mathematicians 
was  Bhaskara  who  was  born  c.  1114  A.D.  in  Ujjain.  His  mathe- 
matical work  is  found  in  the  Bija  Ganita  and  the  Lilavati  and  the 
Siddhanta  Siromani  Goladhia. 

There  is  a  charming  legend  about  the  Lilavati  which  follows/ 

"When  as  a  boy  Bhaskara  was  not  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
mathematics  he  would  brood  on  the  nature  of  the  society  about  him. 
The  adamant  wall  of  custom  had  always  been  a  source  of  pain  to 
him.  He  chafed  under  the  system  which  forbade  him  to  share  his 
scientific  knowledge  with  youths  of  lower  caste,  or  to  seek  compan- 
ionship outside  of  Brahmin  ranks.  Bhaskara  had  feared  to  confide 
his  unorthodox  views  to  others,  lest  he  be  outlawed.  But  it  had 
comforted  him  to  learn  from  the  writings  of  an  earlier  day  that 
men  had  once  lived  a  freer  life  and  a  happier  one. 

"Often  in  his  later  years  his  nervously  active  mind  would  turn 
suddenly,  by  some  train  of  association,  from  serious  scientific  con- 
siderations to  sentimental  memories.  Now  this  old  pattern  of  thought 
recurred  with  good  reason,  for  today  his  only  daughter  was  to  be 
married.  He  thought  for  a  moment  of  the  two  ancient  astrologers,  who 
when  Lilavati  was  born,  had  been  paid  to  cast  her  horoscope;  bent 
with  age,  and  shorn  of  their  dignity  in  his  presence— Bhaskara  even 
then  had  been  renowned  for  his  wisdom— they  had  seemed  uneasy 
and  timid,  and  had  spoken  of  many  things  other  than  their 
business.  Finally  they  had  predicted  that  Lilavati  was  to  be  his 
only  daughter,  and  that  she  should  never  marry;  and  when  they  had 
delivered  this  prediction,  they  left  hurriedly,  fearful  of  the  rage 
which  they  had  expected  their  prophecy  would  call  forth.  But 
Bhaskara  had  sent  gifts  to  them  and  a  message  of  blessing. 

"Today  Bhaskara  recalled  how  Lilavati,  even  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
had  preferred  to  remain  at  home  and  read  to  him  her  childish  com- 
positions or  listen  to  his  recitals  of  myths  and  puzzles,  while  her 
playmates  celebrated,  as  they  had  every  year  since  the  age  of 
seven,  the  festival  of  Molakata,  in  order  to  ensure  speedy  winning 
of  a  husband.  Bhaskara  had  been  pleased.  More  and  more  she  had 
become  the  comfort  and  delight  of  those  leisure  moments  which 
he  stole  from  his  endless  work  on  mathematics. 

"But  suddenly  she  changed.  The  books,  the  puzzles,  the  les- 
sons, all  seemed  to  bore  her.  Now  she  played  all  day  with  her 
friends  at  games  that  she  had  always  scorned  as  childish.  And  when 


"^The  Main  Stream  of  Mathematics  by  E.  Kramer. 
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in  her  twelfth  year  the  festival  days  of  Molakata  came,  she  celebrated 
with  the  other  girls  of  her  age.  Soon  Bhaskara  perceived  that  he 
could  not  change  the  course  of  nature. 

"Lilavati  did  not  then  know  that  the  astrologers  had  been  unable 
to  discover  any  time  when  the  gods  would  permit  a  marriage  for 
her;  and  when  Bhaskara  saw  that  her  heart  was  set  upon  marriage 
and  that  to  be  denied  this  would  cause  her  great  misery,  he  laid 
aside  his  books,  and  for  one  whole  day  and  night  studied  the  child's 
horoscope  and  the  heavens. 

"At  last  he  found  an  hour  on  a  certain  day  when  the  gods  would 
receive  the  marriage  favorably.  He  called  Lilavati  to  his  side,  and 
telling  her  first  that  he  had  found  a  propitious  date,  related  the 
findings  of  the  old  astrologers  so  many  years  before.  Then  he  went 
to  a  friend  in  a  nearby  village  and  arranged  a  match  with  the  de- 
lighted friend's  son.  All  this  had  happened  three  months  ago.  And 
today  Bhaskara  realized  with  a  start  that  within  a  few  hours  the 
ceremony  must  begin. 

"Soon  the  noisy  wedding  procession  arrived  and  the  great  rooms 
were  filled  with  chatter  and  laughter.  Lilavati  was  seated  in  the 
embrace  of  her  uncle,  as  was  the  custom,  with  a  screen  still  barring 
her  first  glimpse  of  her  husband-to-be.  Then  the  astrologers  set 
up  the  hour  glass  beside  her,  to  determine  the  exact  moment  that 
the  heavens  had  decreed  for  the  performance  of  the  ceremony. 
From  time  to  time  Lilavati  leaned  over  and  gazed  at  the  floating 
cup,  to  see  how  near  the  hour  was. 

"To  Bhaskara  the  preliminaries  seemed  endless.  Several  times 
he  approached  the  priest,  to  ask  whether  the  propitious  moment 
had  not  already  come.  Then  suddenly  Vatsaraja,  the  old  astrologer, 
bent  over  the  hour-cup  and  cried  out!  A  silence  fell  on  the  group  as 
he  lifted  the  vessel  from  the  water.  No  liquid  flowed  through  the 
cavity,  just  as  no  liquid  had  entered  it.  As  Lilavati  in  her  anxiety 
had  bent  over  the  cup,  a  pearl  had  dropped  from  her  costume  and 
had  stopped  the  opening  through  which  the  liquid  should  have 
passed.  And  so,  unnoticed,  the  hour  had  gone,  and  now  that  the 
accident  was  discovered,  it  was  forever  too  late. 

"It  was  the  will  of  heaven,  Bhaskara  said.  And  he  took  into 
his  arms  the  child  who  could  not  restrain  her  weeping  and  caressed 
her;  he  mustered  all  the  words  of  comfort  he  could  find;  among 
other  things,  he  whispered  to  Lilavati  that  the  great  book  upon 
which  he  had  been  laboring  for  years  would  bear  her  name  through 
the  centuries.  Thus,  by  the  promise  of  immortal  fame  did  he  hope 
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to  console  her  for  the  accident  that  had  prevented  her  marriage." 

Whether   Lilavati  reahzed  the  significance  of  Bhaskara's  great 
tribute,  we  do  not  know. 

The  Lilavati  was  primarily  a  text  on  arithmetic  (the  fundamental 
processes,  fractions,  interest,  commercial  rules)  but  it  also  included 
some  algebra.  In  style,  if  not  in  subject  matter,  there  is  evidence  of 
Bhaskara  the  poet.  Religious,  fanciful,  poetic  wording  was  the 
classical  style  of  mathematical  writing. 

Some  of  the  problems  found  in  Bhaskara's  work  follow, 

1.  Say  quickly,  friend,  in  what  portion  of  a  day  will  four  foun- 
tains being  let  loose  together  fill  a  cistern  which  if  opened  one 
one  by  one  would  fill  it  in  one  day,  Vi  day,  V^  day,  1/6  day 
respectively?^ 

2.  In  a  certain  lake  swarming  with  red  geese,  the  tip  of  a  bud 
of  lotus  was  seen  half  a  hasta  above  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Forced  by  the  wind  it  gradually  advanced  and  was  submerged 
at  a  distance  of  2  hasta.  Calculate  quickly,  O  Mathematician, 
the  depth  of  the  water.^ 

3.  In  the  case  of  a  figure  having  the  outline  of  a  bow,  the 
string  measures  12,  the  arrow  measures  6.  The  measure  of  the 
bow  is  not  known.  Find  it  O  Friend.^  (The  answer  of  the 
square-root  of  360  shows  that  he  used  pi  as  the  square  root 
of   10.) 

4.  The  fifth  part  of  a  troop  of  monkeys  less  3,  squared,  had 

gone  to  a  cave  and  one  monkey  was  in  sight  having  climbed 
on  a  branch.  Say  how  many  were  there?^  (He  gives  the  an- 
swer of  50  or  5.  "But",  says  Bhaskara,  "the  second  is  not  to 
be  taken  for  it  is  incongruous.") 

5.  Arjuna,  angered  in  combat,  shot  a  quiver  of  arrows  to  slay 
Kama.  With  Vi  his  arrows  he  parried  those  of  his  antagonist; 
with  4  times  the  square-root  of  the  quiverful  he  killed  his 
horse;  with  6  arrows  he  slew  Salya;  with  3  he  demolished  the 
umbrella  standard  and  bow;  and  with  one  he  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  foe.  How  many  were  the  arrows  which  Arjuna 
let  fly?« 

6.  The  third  part  of  a  necklace  of  pearls  broken  in  an  amorous 
struggle  fell  on  the  ground.  Its  fifth  part  was  seen  resting 
on  the  couch,  the  sixth  part  was  saved  by  the  lady,  and  the 
tenth  part  was  taken  up  by  her  lover.  Six  pearls  remained  on 
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the  string.  Say,  of  how  many  pearls  the  necklace  was  com- 
posed?^ 

7.  If  a  female  slave  sixteen  years  of  age  brings  32  Niska,  what 
will  one  of  20  years  cost?^  (This  follows  a  discussion  on  the 
price  of  slaves  in  which  Bhaskara  remarks  that  a  female  slave 
was  generally  supposed  to  be  most  valuable  when  16,  and 
to  decrease  in  value  in  inverse  proportion  to  her  age.  Roughly 
a  female  of  16  was  worth  about  8  oxen  which  had  worked 
two  years.  In  working  the  problem  he  multiplies  16  times 
32  and  then  divides  by  20  giving  an  answer  of  25  and  3/5 
Niska.) 

8.  How  many  are  the  variations  in  the  form  of  the  god  Sambu 
by  the  exchange  of  his  ten  attributes  held  reciprocally  in  his 
several  hands:  namely  the  rope,  the  elephant's  hook,  the  ser- 
pent, the  tabor,  the  skull,  the  trident,  the  bedstead,  the  dag- 
gar,  the  arrow,  the  bow?^°  (This  shows  his  interest  in  permu- 
tations.) 

9.  The  square-root  of  half  the  number  of  bees  in  a  swarm  has 
flown  out  upon  a  jessamine  bush,  8/9  of  the  swarm  has  re- 
mained behind;  one  female  flies  about  a  male  that  is  buzzing 
within  a  lotus  flower  into  which  he  was  lured  in  the  night 
by  its  sweet  odor  but  is  now  imprisoned  in  it.  Tell  me  the 
number  of  bees.^^ 

From  some  of  his  problems  we  find  that  the  interest  charged  for 
money  in  India  varied  from  3>V2%  to  5%  per  month. 

10.  If  the  interest  of  a  hundred  in  one  month  be  5,  what  will  be 
the  interest  of  16  in  12  months.  Also  find  the  time  knowing 
the  interest  and  principle  and  tell  the  principle  knowing 
the  time  and  interest.^^ 

11 .  A  great  man  possessing  powers  of  magical  charm  and  medicine 
saw  a  cock  fight  going  on,  and  spoke  separately  in  confidential 
language  to  both  the  owners  of  the  cocks.  He  said  to  one,  "If 
your  bird  wins  then  you  give  your  stake  money  to  me.  If,  how- 
ever, your  bird  loses  then  I  shall  give  you  %  of  your  stake 
money."  He  went  to  the  owner  of  the  other  cock  and  prom- 
ised to  give  him  M  of  his  stake  money  on  similar  conditions. 

^Indian  Mathematics  by  G.  R.  Kaye. 
^^A  Short  History  of  Mathematics  by  V.  Sanford. 
^^A  History  of  Mathematics  by  Cajori. 
^^History  of  Hindu  Mathematics  by  Datta  and  Singh.   . 
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In  each  case  the  gain  to  him  could  only  be  12  gold-pieces.  Tell 
me,  O  ornament  on  the  head  of  the  mathematician,  the  money 
each  of  the  cock-owners  had  staked/^ 

12.  On  top  of  a  certain  hill  lived  two  ascetics.  One  of  them, 
being  a  wizard,  travels  through  the  air.  Springing  from  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  he  ascends  to  a  certain  elevation  and 
proceeds  by  an  oblique  descent  diagonally  to  a  neighboring 
town.  The  other  walking  down  the  hill,  goes  by  land  to  the 
same  town.  Their  journeys  are  equal.  I  desire  to  know  the 
distance  of  the  town  from  the  hill  and  how  high  the  wizard 
rose.^^ 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  problems  were  proposed  for  pleasure, 
a  favorite  form  of  social  amusement.  Could  the  following  be  one 
of  that  kind? 

13.  A  number  of  parrots  descended  on  a  paddy  field,  beautiful 
with  crops  bent  down  through  the  weight  of  ripe  corn.  Being 
scared  away  by  men,  all  of  them  suddenly  flew  off.  One-half 
went  to  the  East,  1/6  went  to  the  Southeast,  the  difference 
between  those  that  went  East  and  those  that  went  Southeast 
diminished  by  Vz  itself  and  again  diminished  by  Vz  of  this 
resulting  difference  went  to  the  South.  The  difference  be- 
tween those  that  went  to  the  South  and  those  that  went 
to  the  Southeast  diminished  by  2/5  of  itself  went  to  the 
Southwest;  the  difference  between  those  that  went  to  the 
South  and  those  that  went  to  the  Southwest  went  to  the 
West;  the  difference  between  those  that  went  to  the  South- 
west and  those  that  went  to  the  West  together  with  3/7  of 
itself  went  to  the  Northwest;  the  difference  between  those 
that  went  to  the  Northwest  and  those  that  went  to  the 
West  together  with  %  of  itself  went  to  the  North.  The  sum 
of  those  that  went  to  the  Northwest  and  those  that  went 
to  the  North  diminished  by  %  of  itself  went  to  the  North- 
east and  280  parrots  were  found  to  remain  in  the  sky  above. 
How  many  were  the  parrots  in  all?^^ 

(l/9x  =  280.) 
Besides  his  works,  all  we  know  of  Bhaskara  we  get  from  a  temple 
inscription:  "Triumphant  is  the  illustrious  Bhaskaracarya  whose  feet 
are  revered  by  the  wise,  eminently  learned  ...  a  poet  .  .  .  endowed 


^^History  of  Hindu  Mathematics  by  Datta  and  Singh. 
^^History  of  Mathematics  by  D.  E.  Smith. 
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with  good  fame  and  religious  merit  .  .  ."  The  same  inscription  relates 
that  Bhaskara's  grandson  Changadwa,  was  chief  astrologer  to  King 
Simghana,  and  in  his  time  a  college  was  founded  to  expound  the 
doctrines  of  Bhaskara.^^ 

Bhaskara  had  no  Indian  successors  of  worth.  After  Bhaskara— 
nothing.  Fortunately,  the  Arabs  transplanted  Hindu  mathematics  and 
astronomy  to  Baghdad  and  later  transmitted  this  knowledge  to  the 
Western  World. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  mathematical  activity  along 
modern  lines  sprang  up  in  India.  In  1907  there  was  founded  the 
Indian  Mathematical  Society  and  in  1909  there  was  started  in  Madras 
the  Journal  of  the  Indian  Mathematical  Society.  There  are  a  number 
of  present-day  Indians  who  have  published  articles  on  Analysis, 
Analytic  Number  Theory,  Astrophysics,  Computation,  and  Statistical 
Design. 

^^The  Main  Stream  of  Mathematics  by  E.  Kramer. 
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Problems  and  Progress 
of  the  Women  of  India 

Maxine  Garner,  Professor  of  Religion 


Woman's  experience  in  India  ranges  all  the  way  from  the  in- 
fanticide of  unwanted  daughters  and  the  burning  of  widows  to  the  as- 
sumption of  positions  of  political  responsibility  surpassed  by  no 
neighbor  in  the  whole  family  of  twentieth-century  nations.  Mrs. 
Indira  Gandhi  has  served  as  Head  of  the  Women's  Section  of  the 
Congress  Party  and  was  in  February,  1959,  elected  President  of 
that  Party.  Mrs.  Vijayalakshmi  Pandit,  at  present  High  Commis- 
sioner to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ambassador  to  both  Ireland  and 
Spain,  was  earlier  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  to  the  United 
States,  and  Mexico.  She  is  the  only  woman  in  the  world  to  have 
served  as  President  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations. 
Even  those  commentators  who  charge  that  Prime  Minister  Nehru's 
articulate  sensitivity  is  turned  on  in  some  spots  and  off  in  others 
according  to  political  geography  freely  acknowledge  that  the  super- 
ior ability  of  these  two  women,  not  their  kinship  with  Mr.  Nehru, 
accounts  for  their  pre-eminence.  Their  places  in  public  life  are 
the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  recalled  that  women  achieved  full 
equality  of  rights  as  citizens  as  recently  as  November  of  1949. 

A  part  of  this  change  can  of  course  be  paralleled,  if  not  quite 
equalled,  in  other  countries.  The  American  woman  has  a  status  of 
such  autonomy  that  the  modern  Indian  writer  is  likely  to  consider 
it  extreme,  even  detrimental  to  the  woman's  own  best  interests. 
Yet,  a  leading  educator  in  a  Southern  state  less  than  fifty  years  ago 
said  of  a  city  auditorium,  "The  time  may  come  when  a  woman  can 
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speak  in  that  building,  but  it  will  not  come  in  my  lifetime  nor 
(to  his  younger  companion)  in  yours."  The  women  of  Texas  were 
in  1960  engaging  in  marches  on  their  state  legislature  to  bring 
about  changes  in  laws  which  they  considered  discriminatory  against 
their  sex.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas  in  an  address  at  Columbia 
University  five  years  ago  observed  that  the  changes  in  ways  of 
living  now  being  achieved  on  the  wave  of  rising  expectations  in 
Asia  and  Africa  reminded  him  of  living  conditions  in  rural  areas 
in  the  United  States  of  his  early  childhood  and  gave  him  hope  for 
the  half  century  ahead.  Vera  Micheles  Dean  declares,  "What  I 
relived  in  India  was  my  childhood  experience  of  Russia.  Here,  again, 
were  'dark  villages'  struggling  under  the  burdens  of  age-old  poverty. 
Here  were  cities,  disfigured  by  wretched  slums,  in  the  throes  of 
the  early  stages  of  industrialization."^ 

Some  of  the  Indian  woman's  upward  road  is  the  road  her  sis- 
ters in  other  countries  have  also  travelled.  Indeed,  the  Indian  writer 
likes  to  point  out  that  her  position  and  status  in  the  Vedic  Age 
represent  an  early,  high  level,  "much  higher  than  in  any  other 
ancient  society  that  we  know  of,  those  of  Greece  and  Rome  not 
excluded."^  The  same  source  concedes  that  as  early  as  1000  B.C. 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  opportunities  open  to  women  and  by 
400  B.C.  there  were  no  women  experts  in  Vedic  lore.^  There  were 
customs  and  attitudes  inherent  in  Hinduism  itself  which  made  the 
problems  and  ambiguities  inherent  in  womanhood  peculiarly  burden- 
some in  India.  Not  all  her  difficulties  there  were  universal,  becoming 
less  onerous  at  the  same  rate  in  developing  civilizations. 

Otto  Rothfeld  writes,  "Hindu  science  and  philosophy  have  never 
hidden  from  her  that  her  primary  function  is  to  continue  the  race. 
And  religion  has  impressed  this  teaching  upon  every  mind  by  the 
legend  that  a  man's  soul  can  be  released  from  the  torments  which 
follow  death  only  by  the  prayers  and  ritual  of  a  living  son  .  .  . 
there  is  the  pressure  of  religious  faith— to  think  herself  accursed,  if 
she  has  no  child,  while  even  her  husband  may  in  time  shrink  from 
her  as  from  a  being  judged  by  the  doom  of  God.""*  Margaret  Cor- 
mack's  1953  study,  based  on  intensive  interviews  with  Indian 
women  studying  in  Columbia  University,  confirms  that  even  today 
marriage  is  generally  held  to  be  the  only  socially  acceptable  status. 
"There  are  really  no  single  women  in  the  village,"  she  writes.  "Wom- 

^Vera  M.  Dean,  New  Patterns  of  Democracy  in  India,  preface. 

2.  3Madhavananda  and  Majumdar,  Great  Women  of  India,  p.  5  and  p.  40. 

*0.  Rothfeld,  Women  of  India,  p.  204. 
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en  who  are  single,  getting  on  in  years,  in  the  villages,  are  not 
considered  'decent'  morally."^  Ill  as  it  behooves  a  spinster  to  question 
the  wisdom  and  desirability  of  a  system  which  provides  husbands, 
it  must  be  said  that  the  adolescent  girl  and  the  widow  suffer  even 
in  modern  India  the  disadvantage  of  having  to  exist  outside  the 
span  of  life  for  which  their  society  believes  them  to  have  been 
created.  The  woman  is  not  valued  nor  allowed  any  real  fulfillment 
as  a  person  in  either  period  in  the  traditional  Indian  community, 
whatever  the  exceptions  and  growing  improvements  may  be.  Mrs. 
Gardner  Murphy  was  most  impressed  in  India  with  the  happy,  loved 
children  who  seemed  to  her  to  experience  the  most  satisfaction  of  any 
children  she  had  ever  seen.  The  natural,  joyous  adjustment  of  young 
children  made  it  the  more  surprising  to  her  that  gloom  seemed 
to  settle  on  the  adolescents;  "the  warmth,"  she  writes,  "goes  out  of 
their  faces."® 

The  certainty  that  woman  achieves  personhood  in  the  service  of 
and  allegiance  to  her  husband  has  made  the  very  early  marriage 
characteristic  of  Indian  society.  The  present  legal  age  of  fifteen 
years,  established  by  the  Sarda  Act  of  1929,  is  not  too  different 
from  popular  practice  even  in  the  American  university  community 
to  be  pointed  at  with  much  western  alarm.  Vera  Anstey  charges 
that  early,  frequent  childbearing  accounts  for  much  of  the  infant 
and  mother  mortality  in  India.  She  points  out  that  although  there 
has  been  tremendous  advance  in  family  life  generally  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  India  is  still  the  only  place  where  men  live  longer.^ 
Abhorrent  as  is  child  marriage  to  the  Westerner,  many  discussions 
suggest  that  the  custom  involved  no  more  than  the  very  early 
arrangement  of  the  marriage  by  the  parents,  that  the  principal  evil 
was  that  the  husband  and  wife  themselves  had  no  choice  in  the 
matter  at  all.  Although  Hindu  belief  encouraged  marriages  before 
puberty,  the  girl  did  not  leave  the  home  of  her  father  and  become 
a  part  of  the  joint  family  of  her  husband  until  she  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen.®  Walter  Wallbank  reaffirms,  "the  unmarried  state  is  practi- 
cally unknown,  divorce  is  rare,  and  there  is  the  lowest  proportion 
of  unmarried  women  in  the  world.  In  the  1920's  it  was  estimated 
that  forty  per  cent  were  married  before  they  were  fifteen,  that  two 
million  were  married  before  the  age  of  ten,  and  that  100,000  were 
already  widowed  at  this  age   .   .   .  Thousands  are  mothers  of  six 

^M.  Cormack,  The  Hindu  Woman,  p.  169. 

^Gardner  Murphy,  In  The  Minds  of  Men,  ch.  by  Mrs.  Murphy,  p.  48. 

■^Vera  Anstey,  The  Economic  Development  of  India,  pp.  63,  581. 
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children  before  thirty."^  There  was  first  the  prevalent  view  that 
the  female  is  so  irresponsible  that  she  must  move  directly  from  the 
family  of  her  father  to  that  of  her  husband,  according  to  early  and 
careful  prearrangement.  L.  S.  S.  O'Malley  compared  the  Indian 
tendency  toward  very  early  marriage  with  the  similar  tendency  of 
the  Irish  peasantry  to  whom  a  high  standard  of  feminine  virtue  is 
also  important.^"  Johann  Jakob  Meyer  writes  that  in  ancient  India 
woman  was  regarded  as  either  a  voluptuary  or  a  renouncer,  and  she 
could  be  trusted  to  be  a  renouncer  only  by  the  constant  watchfulness 
of  the  men  to  whom  she  was  entrusted.  "The  daughter,"  he  quotes 
in  summary,  "is  the  bitterest  woe  .  .  .  The  important  thing  is  to 
marry  the  girl  off  fittingly.  The  mother's  kindred,  the  father's, 
and  they  to  whom  she  goes  in  marriage— three  families  are  brought 
ever  into  danger  by  a  daughter."^^  As  the  Code  of  Manu  made 
clear,  "the  understanding  of  females  is  apt  to  waver  .  .  .  knowing 
their  disposition  which  the  Lord  of  creatures  laid  in  them  at  the 
creation  to  be  such,  every  man  should  most  strenuously  exert  him- 
self to  guard  them."^^  This  medieval  document  also  points  out  that 
"no  serious  crime  is  committed  by  swearing  falsely  to  women." 

A  modern  Indian  writer  seeks  to  account  for  this  persistent  tradi- 
tion of  woman's  waywardness  by  observing,  "The  unpopularity  of 
baby  daughters  suggests  that  women  gave  their  husbands  and 
fathers  an  anxious  time."^^  The  shortage  of  marriageable  women 
also  helps  explain  the  early  marriage  pattern.  "Actually  in  India," 
says  Wallbank,  "there  is  a  serious  disparity  in  the  ratio  between  the 
sexes,  for  there  are  about  930  women  for  every  thousand  men."^* 
In  this  connection,  there  arises  again  the  question  of  the  comparative 
longevity  of  the  sexes  in  India.  A.  S.  Altekar,  in  a  table  showing  the 
age  distribution  of  each  sex  in  India,  finds  that  girls  under  five 
years  of  age  were  more  numerous  than  boys  in  each  of  several 
years  that  he  studied.  In  a  sample  of  10,000  persons  of  each  sex, 
there  were  1665  girls  under  five  to  1458  boys  in  1931;  per  thousand 
in  1941  there  were  511  girls  to  489  boys,  five  hundred  of  each  in 
1951.^^  Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  shortage  of  adult 
women,  it  is  a  circumstance  conducive  to  early  marriage.  It  was 
a  practice  which  cut  short  the  education  of  women,  denying  them 

8.  9T.  W.  Wallbank,  India  In  The  New  Era,  p.  176. 

lOL.  S.  S.  O'Malley,  Indian  Caste  Customs,  p.  89. 

i^Johann  Jakob  Meyer,  Sexual  Life  in  Ancient  India,  pp.  7-8. 

12,  I3p    Thomas,  Women  and  Marriage  in  India,  pp.  66,  68. 

i^Wallbank,  op.  cit.,  p.  176. 
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competence  or  independence,  keeping  them  in  continual  tutelage 
all  their  lives.  "It  is  clear,"  L.  N.  Menon  writes  of  his  own  people, 
"that  such  a  universality  of  marriage,  especially  early  marriage, 
must  tend  to  shorten  the  Indian  woman's  period  of  education,  affect 
her  health  and  restrict  both  her  professional  and  public  activities."^^ 
Many  present-day  Indians  are  not  convinced  that  Western  methods  of 
marriage  selection  would  make  for  a  more  satisfactory  way  of  life 
than  the  Indian  custom  of  arrangement  by  families.  Thomas,  in 
his  1939  work.  Women  and  Marriage  in  India,  is  almost  alone  in 
his  unquestioning  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  patterns  of  romantic 
love,  greater  social  freedom,  and  divorce."  Ved  Mehta,  the  blind 
Indian  student  whose  impressions  of  life  in  the  United  States  have 
been  widely  circulated,  quotes  his  father's  conversation  with  him  as 
Ved  left  his  homeland,  "Once  you  have  seen  a  Western  marriage, 
you  will  want  a  life  companion  equal  to  yourself."^^  Marriages  of 
personal  choice— the  kind  usually  practiced  by  the  primitive  aboriginal 
and  the  sophisticated  elite,  suggests  Taya  Zinkin— are  becoming 
increasingly  the  rule  in  the  cities  of  India.  But  Indian  visitors  to 
American  and  British  universities  are  frequently  critical  of  the  pat- 
terns by  which  such  marriages  are  brought  about,  confident  that 
traditional  Indian  family  life  had  a  far  sounder  basis.  Mrs.  Lila 
Majumdar  observes,  "The  number  of  unhappy  marriages  and  di- 
vorces among  many  advanced  Western  nations  in  spite  of  their  more 
intelligent  attitudes  toward  marriage  has  provided  food  for  serious 
thought."^^  By  foreshortening  the  development  of  the  Indian  woman 
as  a  person,  the  child  marriage  can  be  seen  to  be  an  evil  and  not 
merely  a  matter  of  preference.  As  for  the  family-arranged  marriage, 
it— like  other  mating  patterns  of  other  cultures— was  a  system  that 
sometimes  produced  mutual  fulfillment  and  sometimes  did  not. 

Indians  themselves  came  to  think  of  child  marriage  as  a  practice 
that  must  be  outlawed.  As  early  as  1860,  Pandit  Vidyasagar  secured 
the  first  Act  for  raising  the  age  of  consent.^*^  In  1901  the  Infant 
Marriage  Prevention  Act,  raising  the  minimum  age  for  girls  to  twelve 
and  for  boys  to  sixteen,  was  passed.^^  Mahadev  Govind  Ranade, 
1842-1901,  an  enlightened  judge  who  grew  up  in  a  strictly  orthodox 

i^L.  N.  Menon,  pamphlet,  "The  Position  of  Women,"  quoted  by  Wallbank, 
op.   cit.,   p.    176. 
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household,  was  an  Indian  leader  who  worked  most  effectively  to 
bring  about  this  change.  He  was  founder  of  the  Indian  National 
Social  Conference  and  is  given  credit  for  reforms  that  developed 
after  his  lifetime.^^  The  Sarda  Act  of  1929  prohibiting  the  marriage 
of  girls  younger  than  fifteen  has  become  the  will  of  the  people  as 
well  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

Traditionally,  Indian  practice  tried  to  prevent  there  being  any 
years  of  womanhood  that  were  not  also  years  of  wifehood.  Even 
in  the  times  of  least  appreciation  for  her  as  a  person,  the  wife  had 
a  position  in  the  household  of  some  honor,  especially  after  she 
became  the  mother  of  sons.  It  is  true  that  she  was  expected  to  observe 
strict  fidelity  and  that  her  husband  had  unlimited  power  over  her. 
The  subordination  of  woman,  theoretically  to  a  husband  committed 
to  treating  her  fairly,  has  persisted  until  recent  times  in  even  the 
most  advanced  civilizations.  A  thinker  as  Westernized  and  as  firmly 
within  the  Christian  tradition  as  C.  S.  Lewis,  deplores  its  passing 
and  holds  that  much  of  the  confusion  in  family  life  and  the  sickness 
of  the  community  may  be  explained  by  the  unwomanliness  of  modern 
women. 

The  Hindu  teaching  that  the  Indian  woman  must  deal  with 
her  husband  as  though  he  were  a  god,  though  he  were  devoid 
of  every  virtue,  influences  the  Indian  family.  It  is  related  to  the 
Hindu  formula  of  advice  from  father  to  son,  "May  your  parents  be 
to  you  as  gods;  may  your  teacher  be  to  you  as  a  god;  may  your 
guest  be  to  you  as  a  god."  Uncongenial  as  all  this  sounds,  it  may  not 
be  far  different  from  the  Hebrew-Christian  conviction  that  all  these 
relationships  are  in  some  sense  sacramental.  Hebraism  is  specific 
about  the  divine  dimension  in  the  obligations  to  parents  and  about 
the  stranger's  right  to  hospitality.  Marriage  vows  in  the  faith  make 
demands  on  the  partners  beyond  inclination,  in  high  disregard  of 
the  merit  or  deserving  of  the  party  of  the  other  part.  There  were 
scrupulous  prescriptions  in  peninsular  India  about  the  caste  lines 
that  must  be  observed  in  contracting  a  marriage;  the  offense  of 
incest  could  apply  even  to  the  distantly  related.^  Some  high  castes 
have  had  the  law  of  superior  marriage  or  hypergamy.  The  woman 
had  to  marry  into  the  same  or  a  higher  caste,  else  her  parents  would 
be  reduced  to  the  one  into  which  she  married.^^  So  inflexible  was 
the  requirement  that  a  daughter  be  married  that  an  especially  un- 

22 W.  T.  de  Bary,  Sources  of  Indian  TTadition,  p.  681. 
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desirable  girl  could  be  married  to  a  flower  or  a  tree.  A  man  could  be 
paid  to  go  through  a  form  or  ceremony  with  a  corpse.^  The  right  of 
a  woman  to  choose  her  husband  was  known  in  ancient  times,  is 
recorded  as  practiced  in  kings'  families  in  300  B.C.  but  had  gone  out 
of  use  by  the  end  of  the  Maurya  era.  O'Malley  quotes  a  defense  of 
arrangement  by  families,  "A  man  must  not  as  yet  trample  down  the 
sacred  fence  by  a  marriage  outside  his  particular  fold,  or  create  a 
possibility  of  such  trampling,  by  postponing  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  to  an  age  when  natural  feelings  might  clash  rudely  with 
abstract  principles.^^  These  arguments  are  not  very  different  from 
some  of  the  defenses  of  racial  segregation  in  the  southern  United 
States  of  the  1960's. 

Hindu  lore  knows  six  kinds  of  marriage,  listed  here  in  order 
of  descending  approvability:  first,  the  brahma  in  which  the  father 
himself  invites  a  man  learned  in  the  Vedas  to  marry  his  daughter; 
daiva,  in  which  a  girl  is  married  to  a  priest;  arsha,  in  which  the  bride- 
groom pays  the  girl's  father;  gandharva,  the  voluntary  union  of 
two  persons  who  have  selected  each  other;  rakshasa,  in  which  the 
bride  is  carried  forcibly  from  her  home;  and  paischacha,  in  which 
by  stealth  a  man  seduces  someone  who  is  intoxicated  or  disordered 
in  intellect.^'^  What  is  known  in  the  West  as  the  love  marriage  is 
regarded  by  the  strictly  orthodox  Hindu  as  irregular  and  hazardous. 
The  Indian  women  students  in  New  York  with  whom  Margaret 
Cormack  conducted  a  series  of  interviews  reported  that  even  under 
the  stress  of  changing  patterns  there  was  a  remarkable  amount  of 
marital  content  in  their  country.  They  hold  that  the  Hindu  rules 
make  for  harmony,  give  thanks  that  there  are  no  masculine  women 
for  the  young  to  imitate,  and  doubt  that  the  customs  which  they  are 
helping  to  bring  in  can  make  for  more  fulfillment  for  women. 

The  attitude  toward  the  widow  in  India  and  in  much  of  the  East 
is  the  least  defensible  of  all  strange  views  for  the  outsider.  Although 
there  has  been  no  public  case  of  widow-burning  in  a  hundred  years, 
the  woman  who  has  outlived  her  marriage  has  much  more  recently 
been  subject  to  a  kind  of  psychological  suttee,  has  been  a  drudge 
for  the  unscrupulous.  According  to  the  Ramayana,  the  greatest 
danger  that  can  befall  a  woman  is  widowhood,  and  Margaret  Cor- 
mack's  young  informants  in  1953  assured  her  that  it  is  a  state  to  be 
borne  only  in  the  conviction  that  one  is  suffering  because  of  her 
behavior  in  some  earlier  life.^^  The  perverse  disinclination  to  allow 
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widows  to  remarry  becomes  the  more  incomprehensible  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  girl  survivor  of  that  irrevocable  engagement 
called  the  child  marriage  is  also  classified  as  a  widow.  Vera  Anstey 
in  her  1957  study  of  the  economic  development  of  India  declares 
that  there  are  widows  in  India  who  have  never  seen  their  husbands. 
So  powerful  is  tradition  that  Margaret  Cormack  found  young  Indian 
women  in  New  York  in  1953  who  thought  of  suttee  as  a  privilege 
taken  away  by  the  British.  The  law  making  this  practice  illegal  in 
British  India  was  brought  about  by  the  word  of  Lord  William  Ben- 
tick  in  December,  1829,  but  great  Indians  from  the  poet  Bani  to 
Ram  Mohan  Roy  had  fought  it  vigorously  through  the  years.  When 
the  Maharana  Sarup  Singh  died  in  1861,  none  of  his  legal  wives 
would  consent  to  be  burned.  One  slave  girl  who  could  not  bear  for 
her  chief  to  be  burned  all  alone,  went  to  her  death.  Any  Hindu  widow 
who  has  sought  to  pay  this  tribute,  as  happens  about  once  in  a  decade, 
since  that  time,  has  been  restrained  by  the  police.^^  Indian  waiters 
point  out  that  this  custom  has  been  common  among  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic  races  in  Asia  and  Europe,  that  it  has  been  practiced  by  the 
Gauls,  Goths,  Norwegians,  Celts,  Slavs,  Thracians,  and  Scythians, 
and  that  it  was  carried  only  to  Java,  Sumatra,  and  Bali  by  the 
Hindus. 

Indeed,  the  willingness  of  a  wife  to  die  in  companionship  with 
her  husband  may  be  a  universal  phenomenon.  Pliny  the  Younger 
pays  a  tribute  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  wife  of  Paetus  who  took 
this  action  about  the  year  42  in  the  first  century.  Paetus  had  taken 
part  in  a  military  revolt  in  Dalmatia  which  had  failed.  In  Rome 
he  was  found  guilty  and  ordered  to  commit  suicide  in  prison.  His 
wife,  Arria,  first  plunged  the  dagger  into  her  own  breast  and  said, 
"See,  Paetus,  it  doesn't  hurt."  Just  before  this,  Arria  met  the  widow 
of  the  governor  of  Dalmatia  who  had  led  the  uprising  which  the 
Roman  government  pronounced  treason.  Arria  said  to  her,  "What, 
am  I  to  suffer  you  to  address  me,  who  saw  your  husband  murdered 
even  in  your  very  arms,  and  yet  survived  him?"  Pliny  comments, 
"An  expression  which  plainly  shews  that  the  noble  manner  in 
which  she  put  an  end  to  her  life  was  no  unpremeditated  effect  of 
sudden  passion.^"  Unlike  the  home  life  of  most  homelands  as  that  of 
Arria  and  Paetus  sounds,  there  is  the  story  of  Mrs.  Isador  Strauss  who 
would  not  stay  in  a  lifeboat  leaving  the  Titanic,  saying  to  her  hus- 
band,  "We  have  been  together  a  great  many  years.  We  are  old 
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now.  Where  you  go,  I  will  go."  These  incidents  may  admittedly 
have  little  in  common  with  the  efforts  to  tie  widows  to  the  funeral 
fire  to  keep  from  running  the  risk  of  their  going  astray  after  the 
husband's  death,  or  as  a  warning  against  husband  murder  and  to 
encourage  wives  to  exercise  all  care  and  attention  to  see  that  no 
preventable  accident  intervened  to  shorten  the  husband's  life,  or  as 
a  device  to  insure  that  both  would  come  simultaneously  to  new  births 
and  enjoy  a  new  life  together.  Suttee  may  first  have  been  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  husband's  needs  would  be  similar  in  the 
state  to  which  he  had  been  changed  so  that  horses,  servants,  and 
wives  must  be  buried  with  him  to  be  ready  at  hand.^^  Some  broke 
the  cords  and  escaped  to  marry  outcastes  or  Europeans.  O'Malley 
calls  attention  in  his  book  published  in  1932  to  the  courageous  action 
of  a  Brahman  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  Sir  Ashutosh  Mukerji,  in 
a  few  years  earlier  having  allowed  his  daughter  to  contract  a  second 
marriage.  The  remarriage  of  widows  became  legal  in  1856.^^ 

The  progress  of  women  in  India  has  not  been  a  steady  rise: 
there  are,  indeed,  evidences  of  a  high  level  of  life  in  early  times 
followed  by  centuries  of  marked  inequality.  The  size  and  complexity 
of  India,  the  heterogeneity  of  its  various  parts,  make  a  chronological 
graph  unsatisfactory,  but  a  brief  survey  reveals  that  the  Indian  woman 
in  the  Rig  Vedic  Age  was  in  a  better  situation  than  were  her 
sisters  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era.  As  in  other  patriarchal 
societies,  there  was  less  yearning  for  daughters  than  for  sons.  The 
daughter  would  be  brought  up  to  enrich  another  family;  the  son 
would  be  a  permanent  economic  asset  and  a  sources  of  continuing 
companionship.  The  Atharvaveda  contains  charms  and  rituals  which 
might  assist  in  bringing  about  the  birth  of  a  son.^^  Around  1000  B.C., 
the  Indian  daughter  could  be  taught  Vedic  ritual  and  traditions  and 
was  eligible  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  She  could  be  initiated 
into  the  faith;  she  was  prepared  for  this  rite  of  upanayana  as  were  her 
brothers.  Down  to  about  the  third  century  B.C.,  says  Altekar,  girls 
could  remain  unmarried  until  about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  the  years 
of  early  youth  could  be  given  over  to  these  ceremonial  studies.  In 
these  prehistoric  times,  women  composed  poems  which  came  to  be 
included  in  the  Vedic  Samhitas.  Twenty  such  hymn-composing  ladies 
are  named,  and  although  these  attributions  of  authorship  may  be  no 
more  reliable  than  similar  ascriptions  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms,  Ma- 
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jumdar  declares  that  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  some  of  the  Rig- 
Vedic  hymns  were  composed  by  women.  Near  the  close  of  the  Vedic 
age,  two  classes  of  educated  women  are  mentioned— sayodwahas,  who 
studied  diligently  until  their  marriage,  and  brahmavadinis,  who  did 
not  marry  and  pursued  their  studies  throughout  life.^'*  About  800 
B.C.  women  took  part  in  the  movement  to  replace  Vedic  sacrificial 
religion  with  philosophical  speculations.  A  married  woman,  Maitreyi, 
wrote  about  the  quest  for  immortality  and  became  a  scholar  to  whose 
memory  a  daily  tribute  of  respect  must  be  paid  by  the  faithful.^^ 
Gargi  is  cherished  as  a  dialectician  of  a  high  order.^^  It  is  likely  that 
despite  some  poetic  pictures  of  an  ideal  marriage,  polygamy  was  a 
common  practice  of  the  Vedic  age.  There  is  little  record  of  polyandry 
in  Hindu  life  at  all,  but  one  Draupadi  is  said  to  have  married  five 
brothers  because  in  one  of  her  previous  existences  she  had  five  times 
prayed,  "Give  me  a  husband. "^^  There  is  frequent  mention  of  niyoga 
or  levirate  marriage  in  which  a  woman  bears  children  to  her  brothers- 
in-law  if  her  husband  is  impotent  or  has  died.  Because  the  sacred 
literature  contains  directions  for  the  escorting  of  a  widow  from  her 
husband's  funeral  by  a  trusted  disciple  or  servant  and  also  provision 
for  the  status  of  a  second  husband  after  this  life,  it  is  gathered  that  a 
widow  was  not  despised  in  these  early  times.  Altekar  declares  that 
the  widow  of  the  Vedic  age  normally  looked  forward  to  a  well-sup- 
ported life  with  the  companionship  of  her  children. 

In  the  Vedic  age,  the  wife  could  offer  all  religious  sacrifices  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband  and  was  needed  to  assist  him  when  he 
was  present.  In  the  Brahmana-Upanishadic  Age,  down  to  500  B.C., 
the  Aryans  became  consolidated  in  North  India,  gained  more  au- 
thority over  a  servile  native  population  and  made  higher-class  women 
less  productive.  With  numerous  slaves,  woman's  work  was  less  needed 
and  her  status  was  indirectly  lowered.  Altekar  attributes  the  real 
deterioration  of  status  in  these  years  to  the  mixed  marriage.  The  non- 
Aryan  wife,  untrained  in  the  lore  and  technicalities  of  sacrifice,  could 
not  perform  the  rites  properly.  All  wives  came  to  be  excluded  from 
this  privilege.  All  women  became  Shudras  religiously.  From  500  B.C. 
to  A.D.  600,  there  was  a  great  lowering  of  the  marriage  age,  perhaps 
because  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  land.  So  the  education  of 
girls,  probably  confined  to  the  highest  classes  in  the  early  times,  came 
to  be  neglected  altogether.  Women  who  married  at  extremely  early 


^^Majumdar  et.  al.,  op.  cit.,  p.  5. 
35  36  37Altekar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-16. 
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ages  could  not  master  the  lore  of  the  faith  so  the  sacrament  of  mar- 
riage became  sacrament  enough  for  them.  The  Upanayana  rite  came 
to  be  for  them  a  formality,  and  by  A.D.  200  the  meaningless  for- 
mality came  to  be  discontinued.^^  The  time  had  come  when  women 
could  not  read  a  literature  part  of  which  had  been  composed  by 
women.  From  A.D.  600  to  1800  the  Hindu  women  who  were  treated 
as  outcastes  preserved  the  Hindu  religion,  enabled  it  to  tide  over  most 
difficult  times.  By  A.D.  500  daughters  were  often  married  by  the  age 
of  twelve.  Widow  remarriage  and  Niyoga  were  discontinued.  There 
was  some  improvement  in  these  years  in  the  property  rights  of  women. 
The  widow  came  to  share  in  her  husband's  inheritance,  and  she  had 
personal  property  called  Stridhana  more  or  less  in  her  own  hands.  In- 
dian writers  like  Majumdar  and  Altekar  point  out  that  female  infanti- 
cides were  probably  not  practiced,  even  in  the  least  rational  times,  ex- 
cept perhaps  by  the  Rajputs  of  Rajputana.  The  Samriti  writers  had  ex- 
pressed the  most  serious  disapproval  of  abortion  and  of  the  practice 
of  selling  daughters. 

Some  clues  to  the  traditional  views  of  women  and  her  place  are 
to  be  gained  from  the  literature.  Sita  of  the  Ramayana  gladly  followed 
Rama  into  the  forest  to  share  his  afflictions;  remained  true  to  her  prin- 
ciples in  spite  of  the  terrors  of  a  captivity,  was  patient  with  her  hus- 
band when  he  blamed  her  after  all  these  difficulties.  Gandhari  refuses 
to  use  her  eyes  lest  she  should  enjoy  a  pleasure  denied  her  consort. 
Proud,  gentle  Shakuntala  behaved  with  the  perfect  dignity  and  sub- 
missiveness  of  the  ideal  woman.  She  has  gallant  resignation,  sweet 
gracefulness,  and  spirit  also.  In  a  version  of  her  story  in  which  there 
had  not  been  the  convenient  device  of  an  evil  spirit  to  take  away  his 
memory  from  her  husband-king,  she  addresses  this  god-like  one  who 
claims  never  to  have  seen  her  before,  "if  you  care  for  untruth  and  do 
not  trust  my  words,  I  shall  of  my  own  accord  leave  your  presence. 
I  think  your  company  should  be  avoided"!  He  explains  to  her  after 
their  reunion,  "My  people  might  think  that  we  were  not  lawfully 
wedded,  and  that  this  son  of  ours  was  born  in  sin.  So  they  would 
hardly  welcome  him  as  the  heir  to  the  throne.  I  have  forgiven  all  the 
harsh  words  you  uttered."^^ 

Thomas  makes  clear  that  the  Hindu  heroine  is  always  one  who 
unquestioningly  places  her  husband  before  all  other  goods.  The  son 
is  to  care  for  his  parents,  but  the  daughter  must  place  devotion  to  the 


^^Altekar,  op.  cit.,  p.  348. 
^^Majumdar,  op.  cit.,  pp.    193-5. 
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husband  above  any  filial  obligation.  Basham  quotes  an  example  from 

a  medieval  story: 

A  woman  was  holding  her  sleeping  husband's  head  in  her 
lap,  as  they  and  their  child  warmed  themselves  in  winter  before 
a  blazing  fire.  Suddenly  the  child  crawled  towards  the  fire,  but  the 
woman  made  no  attempt  to  save  it  from  the  flames,  since  thus 
she  would  wake  her  lord.  As  the  baby  crawled  further  into  the 
flames  she  prayed  to  the  fire-god  Agni  not  to  hurt  him.  The  god, 
impressed  by  her  obedience,  granted  her  prayer,  and  the  child 
sat  smiling  and  unharmed  in  the  middle  of  the  fire  until  the  man 
awoke.'*" 

Muslim  rulers  left  their  mark  on  the  status  of  the  Indian  woman 
chiefly  through  the  imitation  on  the  part  of  the  higher  classes  who 
took  on  the  practice  of  Purdah  and  the  seclusion  of  women. "^^  Though 
there  is  nothing  in  Hindu  literature,  says  Altekar,  to  support  the  veil- 
ing of  women,  the  custom  became  common  about  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  In  Rajputana,  the  veil  became  the  hallmark 
of  good  breeding.  In  Muslim  law,  slave  girls'  sons  inherit  equally  with 
those  of  legitimate  wives,  a  practice  that  sounds  compassionate  until 
one  reflects  that  it  means  that  fatherhood  only  is  important.  Muslim 
rulers,  notably  Akbar,  instructed  their  officials  to  see  that  no  widow 
was  burned  against  her  will.  Majumdar  points  out,  as  will  be  seen 
in  sketches  of  individual  women  leaders,  that  the  Turkish  Muslims 
who  came  to  India  treated  their  women  as  equals  in  matters  pertain- 
ing to  peace  or  war,  consulted  them  in  most  matters  of  any  conse- 

42 

quence. 

Purdah  did  not  come  naturally  to  the  Hindu.  Women  ideally  were, 
according  to  an  ancient  writing  quoted  in  the  new  Advanced  History, 
"to  be  decked,  shining  forth  with  sunbeams."^  Thomas  declares  that 
the  veil  produces  a  certain  kind  of  feminine  beauty,  makes  a  woman 
a  kind  of  mystery  that  is  to  her  advantage.  He  also  holds  that  it  was 
an  Islam  fallen  from  its  original  purity  which  came  to  India."^  "The 
status  of  women  in  Muslim  law  and  thought,"  wrote  de  Bary,  "did 
not  change  with  the  conquest  of  Hindustan  by  the  Muslims,"  though 
in  practice  Hindu  customary  law  continued  to  be  influential  among 
Hindus  who  were  converted  to  Islam.'*^     Ruth  Woodsmall  in  her 


40A.  L.  Basham,  The  Wonder  that  Was  India,  p.   181. 

^iprank  Moraes,  India  Today,  pp.  20,  21. 

"^^Majumdar,   op.   cit.,   p.    379. 

■^^Majumdar  et  al.,  Advanced  History  of  India,  p.   31   ff. 

44Thomas,   op.   cit.,  pp.    101,    103. 

45W.  T.  de  Bary,  op  cit.,  p.  511. 
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1960  work,  Women  and  the  New  East,  gives  up-to-date  information 
about  the  persistence  of  the  segregation  of  women  among  the  Mus- 
lims in  India  and  about  the  revolutionary  changes  that  have  come  al- 
ready in  their  life.  Without  the  separate  medical  colleges  for  woman, 
she  reflects,  Muslims  in  purdah  could  not  have  studied  medicine. 
"Strict  Purdah  observance,"  she  writes,  "is  diminishing,  but  the 
covered  conveyances— curtained  carts  and  motor  cars— at  the  entrance 
of  a  Moslem  private  girls'  school  in  a  crowded  street  in  Lucknow 
illustrate  the  continuing  need  for  private  schools."^^  The  fact  that 
such  sectarian  institutions  cannot  receive  funds  from  the  government, 
pledged  to  its  ideal  of  a  secular  state,  presents  a  grave  problem  of 
support.  The  efforts  to  raise  the  level  of  female  literacy,  which  the 
1951  census  showed  to  be  9.3  per  cent,  are  slowed  by  the  necessity 
of  offering  completely  separate  education  for  girls  at  every  age  level 
in  some  parts  of  the  land.  The  other  hindrance  to  woman's  status 
from  the  Muslim  sources  is  that  of  polygamy.  Miss  Woodsmall  states 
that  an  additional  wife  is  an  asset  only  in  rural  life  and  that  the 
decline  of  the  institution  is  evident  even  there.  A  new  leverage 
against  it  is  the  Government  policy  that  those  who  choose  to  take  a 
second  wife  disqualify  themselves  from  government  employment. 
"Liberal  Moslem  leaders  realize,"  she  says,  "that  the  future  of 
Moslems  will  depend  on  their  adaptation  to  the  new  way  of  life  in 
modern  India. "'^^ 

Buddhism  could  not  have  been  expected  to  have  exerted  a  liberali- 
zing influence  in  that  its  founder  was  especially  wary  of  the  place  of 
women  in  the  faith.  Women  became  Buddhist  nuns  through  the  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  most  extreme  rule  suggesting  the 
inferiority  of  women  in  their  orders  was  that  a  nun,  though  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  must  always  stand  in  reverence  for  a  monk,  though  he 
may  have  been  just  initiated."*^ 

No  documentation  portrays  the  positive  features  of  the  life  of 
Indian  women  quite  so  well  as  brief  sketches  of  some  of  the  women 
themselves.  The  Vakataka  Queen  Prabhavati  Gupta  is  said  to  have 
ruled  wide  regions  of  the  Deccan  about  A.D.  400  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  Rudrasena  II,  and  to  have  herself  lived  to  be  about  one 
hundred  years  old.  In  Orissa  between  the  ninth  and  eleventh  cen- 
turies, six  queens  are  said  to  have  ruled.  And  between  A.D.  958  and 
1003,  Queen  Didda  was  a  leading  figure  in  Kashmir.  Far  from  most 

^^Ruth  Woodsmall,  Women  and  the  New  East,  p.  257. 

47R.  Woodsmall,  op.  cit.,  p.  308. 

48Altekar,  op.  cit.,  p.  208.  " 
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Indian  usage  in  which  the  wife  must  not  address  her  husband  by  name 
or  speak  of  him  at  all  except  in  the  third  person  (again,  perhaps,  like 
the  Irish  usage  "himself"),  this  Didda  had  such  force  that  her  hus- 
band took  her  name,  and  coins  have  been  found  which  bear  in- 
scriptions of  the  contracted  queen-king  name— "Di-Kshema."^^  She 
built  temples  and  monasteries,  murdered  her  young  grandsons,  and 
lived  loosely  with  her  favorite  henchmen.  Alexander  the  Great  in 
327  B.C.  is  said  to  have  encountered  a  queen  north  of  the  Malakand 
Pass  who  took  over  her  husband's  or  father's  realm  and  held  out 
against  the  Greeks  for  some  time.  In  A.D.  712,  the  Indian  king 
Dahir,  killed  by  invading  Arabs,  was  succeeded  by  his  queen  Rani 
Bai.  When  the  opposing  forces  became  so  strong  that  her  cause  was 
hopeless,  she  gathered  her  women  about  her  to  persuade  them  to  die 
with  her,  saying,  "God  forbid  that  we  should  owe  our  liberty  to  those 
outcaste  cow-eaters."^° 

In  the  twelfth  century,  the  mathematician  Bhaskara,  who  missed 
the  right  moment  for  celebrating  his  daughter's  marriage,  named  a 
great  mathematical  work  which  he  had  composed  the  Lilavati,  in 
honor  of  his  daughter.  Some  traditions  suggest  that  Lilavati  herself 
vvTOte  this  work,  but  Professor  Datta  doubts  that  she  had  any  con- 
nection with  it  except  sharing  its  name.  Rajput  lore  commemorates 
the  nurse  Panna,  entrusted  with  the  surviving  child  of  Maharana 
Sanga.  When  the  enemies  came  to  kill  the  young  prince,  Panna 
pointed  to  her  own  young  child  sleeping  under  her  care.  The  usurper 
promptly  murdered  the  nurse's  own  son.  Panna  brought  up  the  young 
heir  to  the  throne,  which  he  took  over  in  1541.  A  Shudra  woman 
of  Mysore,  Honnamma,  is  honored  for  her  poetry  which  also  has 
historical  value  in  that  it  contains  the  lineage  of  the  kings  of  Mysore 
up  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

Even  the  Mughal  writers  attribute  to  a  widow-queen  Tarabai 
such  military  leadership  and  resistance  to  the  armies  of  the  great 
Aurangzeb  that  he  could  not  found  a  kingdom  in  her  part  of  the 
Deccan  for  seven  years.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Rani  Bhavani,  who  managed  her  husband's  estate  in  North  Bengal, 
was  widely  known  and  honored  for  her  gifts  of  land  grants,  temples, 
and  endowments.  In  much  of  India  in  the  eighteenth  century,  only 
prostitutes  were  literate,  and  learning  of  even  a  modest  level  was  al- 
most synonymous  with  looseness.  Hati  Vidyalankara  of  the  village 
of  Sonai,  was  a  skilled  Sanskritist  and  conducted  a  Sanskrit  school 


■*9Madhavananda  et.  al.,  p.  290. 
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of  her  own.  She  wrote  some  devotional  songs  which  are  among  the 
treasures  of  Hindi  hterature.^^ 

Among  great  Mushm  women  in  India's  history  is  the  princess 
daughter  of  Shah  Jahan,  Jahan  Ara.  She  remained  unmarried,  exerted 
great  influence  on  her  father,  and  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  her  brother 
Aurangzeb  from  deahng  violently  with  his  father  and  elder  brother. 
Aurangzeb's  gifted  daughter  Zibunnisa  wrote  elegant  verses.  Mad- 
havananda  writes  that  her  spinsterhood  was  necessary  because  of  the 
tradition  of  her  family  and  that  stories  that  her  life  was  less  than 
pious  are  unfounded. 

Queen  of  the  small  Maratha  State  of  Jhansi,  Rani  Lakshmi  Bai, 
ruled  from  1853,  fought  the  British  with  great  skill,  and  when  finally 
overcome  in  battle,  bravely  died  in  the  company  of  a  female  favorite 
of  Rani's  late  husband.  Toro  Dutt,  who  lived  from  1856  to  1877,  was 
brought  up  as  a  Christian  in  Calcutta  by  a  brilliant  and  generous 
father,  studied  in  England  and  France,  wrote  poems  which  were 
highly  praised  by  Edmund  Gosse.  Pandita  Ramabai,  born  in  1858, 
spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  varied  life  walking  from  town  to 
town  because  of  the  orthodox  convictions  of  her  strangely  committed 
father  who  finally  lost  his  life  as  a  religious  pilgrim.  She  became  a 
Christian  mystic,  studied  in  England  and  the  United  States,  returned 
to  her  home  to  establish  rescue  homes  which  were  also  schools  for 
women. 

Kamini  Roy,  who  lived  until  1933,  is  remembered  as  the  greatest 
woman  poet  of  Bengal.  Sarojini  Naidu,  poet  and  politician,  who  died 
in  1949  at  the  age  of  sixty,  was  a  Cambridge  graduate,  co-worker 
with  Mahatma  Gandhi,  leader  of  the  women's  movement  and  gov- 
ernor of  an  Indian  province.  So  richly  endowed  in  literary  art  and  in 
administration  as  to  stand  out  in  any  country,  she  is  also  typical  of  the 
women  whose  contributions  guarantee  that  they  are  established  as 
persons.  It  was  a  battle  in  which  generous  and  gifted  men  had  a  part. 
Some  Indian  men  have  made  the  plight  of  women  their  personal 
concern— notably  Ram  Mohan  Roy  in  the  nineteenth  century  and 
Mahatma  Gandhi  in  the  twentieth. 

Women's  present  place  in  India  is  illustrated  by  the  political 
leaders  mentioned  at  the  opening  of  this  paper  and  by  others  like 
them— Durgabai  Deshmukh,  Rajkumari  Amrit  Kaur,  Lakshmi  Men- 
on,  and  Renuka  M ukerj i— leaders  in  rural  reconstruction,  health  serv- 
ices, and  women's  education.  In  economic  and  property  rights,  in 

'S^Madhavananda,  op.  cit.,  most  biographical  material  in  this  part,   300-377. 
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ever-increasing  educational  opportunity,  in  participation  in  the  widest 
diversity  of  occupations  including  the  once-unhonored  calling  of  the 
nurse,  and  in  the  effective  discharge  of  the  highest  governmental 
responsibilities,  Indian  women  have  reached  a  point  that  is  by  any 
standards  a  high  one. 

As  in  other  cultures,  the  woman  in  India  had  suffered  for  cen- 
turies an  ambiguous  position.  Men  sometimes  treated  her  as  though 
she  were  on  a  pedestal,  elevated  outside  a  world  of  rational  rights  and 
privileges,  placed  where  she  could  have  no  grounds  for  claims,  with 
no  recourse  in  either  law  or  custom  for  maltreatment.  Her  only  hope 
was  that  her  husband  might  be  kindly  disposed  toward  her;  her 
greatest  fear,  that  she  might  outlive  him.  Basham  declares  that  the 
usual  ambivalence  toward  women  was  extreme  in  India,  that  she  was 
traditionally  regarded  as  saint  or  goddess,  slave  or  strumpet,^^  rarely 
as  mutual  co-worker.  Her  new  status  cannot  be  explained  by  ref- 
erence to  any  single  cause. 

As  the  Emperor  Trajan  proclaimed  about  anonymous  accusations 
early  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  the  subjugation  of  women  is 
"by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  age"  in  any  country.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  India  has  been  generous  with  women  leaders  in 
public  office  in  order  to  avoid  the  charge  of  backwardness  on  this 
score.  After  a  national  emergency  in  which  women  prove  their  worth, 
rights  for  the  sex  have  been  more  easily  won.  This  was  true  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Britain  at  the  end  of  the  first  World  War.  Not 
simply  the  second  World  War  but  India's  struggle  for  independence 
militated  in  the  same  way  for  her  women.  Frank  Moraes  writes, 
"Foremost  among  (the  legacies  from  Gandhi)  are  his  battle  against 
untouchability  and  his  fight  for  the  emancipation  of  Indian  women, 
whose  social  independence  and  equality  he  did  much  to  foster  be- 
tween and  during  his  civil  disobedience  movements. "^^  Gandhi's 
movement  brought  secluded  women  into  the  openness  of  the  com- 
mon life  as  marchers,  demonstrators,  and  pickets.  They  could  never 
return  to  quite  the  same  detachment  from  the  national  adventure. 
In  the  two  years  1930-1932,  two  thousand  were  imprisoned  for  these 
activities.  The  Hindu  community,  notably  the  Brahmo  Samaj  re- 
formers and  the  Arya  Samaj  revivalist  groups,  searched  the  Scriptures 
for  support  and  confirmation  of  the  movement  which  was  becoming 
truly  Indian.  In  its  roots  and  beginnings,  this  revolution  undoubtedly 
looked  to  influences  from  the  outside  for  inspiration.  The  impression 
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left  by  the  British  community  in  the  midst  of  India,  by  the  weakhy 
traveler  to  the  country,  by  the  university  experience  of  Indian  stu- 
dents in  other  lands— all  combined  in  the  persuasion  that  success 
and  progress  lay  in  change.  New  ways  were  taken  on  indiscriminately, 
sometimes  without  any  real  judgment  as  to  their  worth. 

As  objective  a  source  as  the  Oxford  History  gives  the  Christian 
missionary  movement  credit  for  conscious  changes  in  the  lot  of 
women,  consciously  made.  The  missionaries  were  most  useful  in  deter- 
mining which  practices  had  implications  for  morality  and  which  were 
simply  a  matter  of  local  custom.  Qualitative  changes  were  made  by 
these  agents  of  Christian  churches  who  "set  forth  a  conception  of 
womanhood  new  to  the  India  of  the  day  and  provided  living  ex- 
amples of  its  nature."^  The  first  schools  for  lower  caste  girls,  col- 
leges and  medical  schools  for  women,  village  classes  in  child  care 
were  under  the  direction  of  missionaries.  The  Oxford  History  goes  on 
to  show  that  half  the  hospitals  in  India  before  independence  were 
mission  foundations.  The  women's  literacy  rate  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity was  higher  than  in  any  other  group  in  the  country.  The  mis- 
sionaries sought  to  give  women  hope  against  ignorance,  pain,  and  dis- 
ease, to  give  a  new  conception  of  woman  as  a  personality,  and  to  show 
that  her  degraded  situation  was  as  unnecessary  as  it  was  undesirable. 
In  recent  decades  there  has  been  a  general  awakening.  The  spirit 
of  reform  has  pervaded  all  classes  and  introduced  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  population  to  new  habits  and  patterns  of  life.  "The  most 
striking  change  in  Indian  social  life  today,"  according  to  the  Ad- 
vanced History  published  in  1960,  "is  in  the  position  of  women."^^ 

Even  as  the  new  nationalism  has  led  to  an  insistence  on  Hindi  as 
the  national  language  and  on  Hinduism  as  the  mark  of  the  true 
Indian,  there  are  some  signs  that  the  new  Indian  woman  is  not  to  be  a 
mere  copy  of  her  western  sisters.  Margaret  Cormack's  Columbia  Uni- 
versity interviews  revealed  in  even  the  most  emancipated  Indian 
women  a  wistfulness  about  their  own  national  character.  They  gave 
witness  to  a  kind  of  harmony  in  the  best  family  life  of  their  tradition 
in  which  there  was  no  competitiveness,  no  battle  of  the  sexes,  no  fear 
of  old  age.  They  spoke  of  the  relative  safety  with  which  the  woman 
traveler  moves  about  in  India,  honored  everywhere  as  a  mother  or  a 
sister.  They  spoke  with  keen  nostalgia,  probably  because  they  were 
so  far  from  home— separated  from  India  by  both  miles  and  centuries, 
of  the  psychological  security  of  those  who  know  their  proper  function 

^'^Oxford  History  of  India,  third  edition,   1958,  p.  725. 
ssMajumdar,  op.  cit.,  p.  457. 
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and  are  resigned  to  it.  Mrs,  Lila  Majumdar  declares  that  the  task 
of  the  Indian  woman  is  "to  be  of  her  own  country,  and  yet  to  as- 
similate the  wisdoms  of  the  world."  Taya  Zinkin  pays  tribute  to 
Durgabhai  Deshmukh  as  one  who  is  living  without  strain  in  the  old 
world  and  in  the  new.  She  was  born  into  an  illiterate  family,  taught 
herself  to  read,  established  a  school  of  her  own,  took  part  in  the  civil 
disobedience  movements,  was  twice  imprisoned,  married  the  well 
known  politician  and  Finance  Minister,  Chintamani  Deshmukh.  Mrs. 
Deshmukh  took  so  seriously  the  principles  of  simplicity  that  her  hus- 
band, well  past  middle  age  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  began  to 
dress  in  homespun  and  gave  up  the  daily  sherry  that  had  been  a 
part  of  his  life  since  his  university  experience  in  Britain  as  a  very 
young  man.^® 

The  new  ideal  woman  of  India  has  a  Hindu  and  Christian  heri- 
tage, ancient  and  modem  resources  on  which  to  draw.  As  she 
takes  on  the  new  privileges  and  opportunities  of  the  Western  woman, 
she  will  be  taking  on  new  uncertainties  and  imbalances  and 
disharmonies  as  well.  Many  agents,  propelled  by  a  variety  of  pres- 
sures and  motivations,  have  joined  forces  to  confer  on  her  a  new 
freedom.  This  freedom  has  promoted  her— if  promotion  it  is— out  of 
a  culture  which  made  clear  what  it  expected  of  her.  She  has  joined 
the  company  of  those  who  struggle  to  determine,  to  define,  to  under- 
stand what  should  be  their  proper  role.  The  new  Indian  woman  is 
not  surprised  to  find  that  she  has  exchanged  old  problems  for  new 
problems.  She  had  not  supposed  that  she  would  not  still  be  woman. 

56Xaya  Zinkin,  India  Changes,  pp.  39-40. 
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Political  Parties  in  India 

Milan  E.  Hapala,  Professor  of  Government 


In  a  paper  on  political  parties  in  a  country  that  aspires  to  be  a 
democracy  it  seems  appropriate  to  offer  first  a  brief  operational  defini- 
tion or  theory  of  the  role  and  place  of  political  parties  in  democracies. 
Three  points  can  be  made:  1)  Political  parties  play  a  key  role  by 
keeping  the  government  responsive  to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the 
people.  Political  parties  link  the  governmental  institutions  and  the 
groupings  of  society,  organize  the  amorphous  public  will,  educate 
citizens  in  public  issues,  formulate  programs,  select  candidates-leaders 
for  elective  offices,  and  contest  elections  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  government.  2)  this  process  of  linking  the  governmental  ma- 
chinery and  the  people  is  not  likely  to  be  democratic  unless  there  are 
at  least  two  parties.  A  minimum  of  two  parties  is  needed  in  order 
for  the  people  to  exercise  their  choice  of  programs  and  leaders.  If  one 
party  is  in  power,  an  effective  and  responsible  opposition  party  or 
coalition  is  required  to  offer  criticism  and  an  alternative  government. 
3)  Since  political  parties  stand  in  the  middle  between  the  formal 
institutional  structure  of  the  state  and  the  various  groupings  of  so- 
ciety they  are  influenced  by  both  factors.  It  may  be  argued,  as  many 
scholars  do,  that  the  formal  governmental  institutions,  for  example, 
the  cabinet  form  of  government  or  the  single-member  constituency 
system,  influence  significantly  the  resulting  party  pattern.  It  is  also 
plausible  to  argue  that  the  formation  and  functioning  of  parties  re- 
flect chiefly  the  general  character  of  society,  including  its  religious, 
social,  economic,  ethnic,  racial,  or  caste  divisions.  The  soundest  con- 
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elusion  seems  to  be  that  both  factors,  the  governmental  and  societal 
patterns,  as  well  as  the  dynamics  of  the  party  system,  must  be  studied 
in  order  to  understand  what  types  of  parties  and  how  many  emerge, 
how  they  function,  and  how  they  link  the  people  and  the  government. 
A  study  of  political  parties  in  India  according  to  the  theoretical 
framework  above  should  analyse  the  complex  process  of  interaction 
between  the  major  parties  on  the  one  side  and  the  governmental 
structure  and  the  social  environment  on  the  other  side.  The  scope 
of  my  remarks,  however,  is  quite  limited.  My  modest  aim  is  1)  to 
suggest  some  of  the  features  of  the  governmental  system  that  have 
a  bearing  on  political  parties,  2)  to  identify  the  major  political  parties 
in  their  historical  setting,  3)  to  evaluate  their  electoral  strength,  and 
finally,  4)  to  raise  questions  about  the  future  course  of  Indian  politics. 

The  Governmental  System  and  Its  Influence  on  the  Parties 
The  most  significant  features  of  the  Indian  governmental  system 
that  have  a  bearing  on  the  evolution  of  political  parties  include  fed- 
eralism, the  cabinet  system,  and  the  electoral  provisions. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  India,  a  lengthy  document 
of  395  articles  and  9  schedules  adopted  on  January  26,  1950,  estab- 
lished a  parliamentary  system  of  government  in  a  federal  union  of 
States.^  According  to  Article  I,  India  is  a  "Union  of  States."  After 
the  reorganization  of  States  in  1956  and  the  recent  division  of  Bom- 
bay into  the  two  States  of  Gujarat  and  Maharashtra,  the  Union  is 
composed  of  15  constituent  States  and  6  territories  administered  by 
the  central  government.  The  decisive  feature  of  any  federal  arrange- 
ment is  the  division  of  powers  and  responsibilities  between  the  Union 
and  State  governments.  The  framers  of  the  Indian  Constitution  gave 
the  central  government  many  exclusive  powers,  including  those  with 
respect  to  defense,  foreign  policy,  citizenship,  railways,  national 
communications,  currency,  and  electoral  law  (Article  246  and  List 
I).  The  State  legislatures  have  the  sole  power  to  legislate  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  including  public  health,  education,  land  tax,  matters  of 
local  government,  intoxicating  drink,  and  gambling  (Article  246 
and  List  II).  The  third  category  includes  concurrent  powers  over 
criminal  law,  marriage,  labor  legislation,  social  insurance,  and  eco- 
nomic planning  (Article  246  and  List  III).^  Residual  powers  are 
given  to  the  federal  government  (Article  248). 

^Government  of  India,  The  Constitution  of  India  as  modified  up  to  the  1st  April 
1958   (Delhi,    1958). 

2The  Union  List  includes  97  entries;  the  State  List  consists  of  66  entries;  and 
the  Concurrent  List  has  47  entries. 
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The  federal  nature  of  the  Indian  RepuHic  indicated  by  these 
provisions,  however,  is  modified  by  a  number  of  centrahzing  features. 
Under  Article  250,  for  example,  Parliament  in  an  emergency  has 
"powder  to  make  laws  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  territory  of 
India  with  respect  to  any  of  the  matters  enumerated  in  the  State 
list."  In  addition,  the  President  of  the  Union  can  take  over  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  if  the  security  of  the  State  is  "threatened 
whether  by  war  or  external  aggression  or  internal  disturbances"  or 
"if  the  government  of  the  State  cannot  be  carried  on  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  constitution"  or  if  "a  situation  has  arisen 
whereby  the  financial  stability  or  credit  of  India  or  any  part  of  the 
territory  thereof  is  threatened"  (Articles  352-360).^  Moreover,  Par- 
liament under  Article  368  can  amend  certain  constitutional  provi- 
sions without  the  approval  of  the  State  legislatures.  Parliament 
also  may  form  new  States  or  change  State  boundaries  without 
their  approval  (Article  3).  It  is  clear  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution adopted  the  federal  principle  in  order  to  balance  the  center 
against  the  regional  and  sectional  interests,  but  wished  at  the  same 
time  to  strengthen  the  center  against  disorder  and  disunity.^ 

Of  what  significance  is  the  quasi-federal  scheme  for  the  party 
system?  Two  tentative  generalizations  can  be  offered.  It  seems  that 
federalism  by  providing  two  arenas  of  political  conflicts  at  the  center 
and  at  the  State  level  tends  to  encourage  the  rise  of  many  parties 
and  secondly,  to  impede  the  formation  of  disciplined  and  cohesive 
national  parties.  To  some  degree  the  multiplicity  of  parties  and  the 
lack  of  internal  cohesion  in  national  parties  in  India  can  be  attributed 
to  the  institutional  arrangement  of  federalism. 

In  adopting  the  federal  principle  the  drafters  of  the  Indian  Con- 
stitution relied  on  the  examples  of  the  Government  of  India  Act  of 
1935  and  the  governmental  documents  and  experience  of  Canada, 

^The  President  used  these  emergency  powers  in  Punjab  in  1951-1952,  in  PEPSU 
(Patiala  and  East  Punjab  States  Union)  in  1953-1954,  in  Andhra  in  1954,  in 
Travancore-Cochin  in  1956-1957,  in  Kerala  (formerly  Travancore-Cochin)  in 
1959-1960,  and  in  Orissa  in  1961. 

"^On  the  prospects  of  federahsm  in  India  see  Selig  S.  Harrison,  India:  The 
Most  Dangerous  Decades  (Princeton,  1960),  pp.  297-318.  Harrison  is  gloomy  about 
the  future:  "Given  India's  internal  power  relationships,  the  process  of  centralization 
is  not  likely  to  occur  with  the  smooth,  gradual,  almost  imperceptible  balance  that 
has  marked  the  growth  of  the  federal  system  in  the  U.S.  Instead  the  process 
will  be  fitful,  a  succession  of  convulsions  in  a  volcanic  political  landscape.  The 
frustration  of  nationalistic  ambitions  in  a  Union  locked  in  a  disequilibrium  of 
competing  regions  and  regional  lobbies  will  generate  and  regenerate  these  convul- 
sions. Yet  to  escape  from  the  frustration  through  the  surrender  of  total  iwwer  to  a 
man  on  horseback  covdd  be  in  the  light  of  history  the  sure  way  to  destroy  the 
Union  (p.  318)." 
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Australia,  and  the  United  States.  The  padiamentary  system,  how- 
ever, was  based  chiefly  on  the  British  model.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
parliamentary  system  is  the  relationship  between  the  executive  and 
the  legislature  which  in  turn  influences  party  politics. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  President,  who  is  elected 
for  a  term  of  five  years  by  an  electoral  college  made  up  of  the 
elected  members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament  and  of  the  State 
legislatures  (Article  54),  In  fact,  however,  the  broad  executive  powers 
are  exercised  by  a  Council  of  Ministers.  Article  74  established  a 
Council  of  Ministers  headed  by  the  Prime  Minister  "to  aid  and  advise 
the  President  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions."  The  Constitution  does 
not  define  precisely  the  relationship  between  the  President  and  Prime 
Minister  and  his  Cabinet,  but  the  functioning  of  these  institutions 
since  1950  suggests  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Cabinet,  dom- 
inated by  the  Congress  Party,  is  the  most  important  policy-making 
governmental  authority  in  India.^ 

The  Council  of  Ministers  is  made  responsible  to  the  House  of  the 
People  (Article  75).  Parliament  is  composed  of  two  houses,  the 
Council  of  States  (Rajya  Sabha)  and  the  House  of  the  People  (Lok 
Sabha)  (Article  79).  The  Council  of  States  in  part  is  elected  by  the 
elected  members  of  the  State  Legislative  Assemblies  and  in  part  (12 
members  out  of  250)  is  appointed  by  the  President  from  leaders  in 
"literature,  science,  art,  and  social  services"  (Article  80).  Most  of  the 
500  members  of  the  lower  house,  the  House  of  the  People,  are 
elected  directly  by  universal  suffrage  (Article  81).  The  lower  house, 
unlike  the  upper  house,  can  be  dissolved  any  time  before  the  end  of 
the  maximum  legislative  term  of  5  years  (Article  83). 

The  State  legislatures  are  either  unicameral  (the  Legislative  As- 
semblies) or  bicameral  (the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Legislative 
Council).  The  Legislative  Assemblies  are  elected  directly  and  the 
Legislative  Councils  are  partly  nominated  and  partly  elected  in- 
directly. 

The  Indian  parliamentary  system  functions  very  much  like  its 
British  model.^  The  Prime  Minister  by  convention  is  selected  by 
the  President  from  the  leadership  of  the  majority  party  and  holds  his 
post  as  long  as  he  and  his  Cabinet  command  the  support  of  the  lower 

^Robert  C.  North,  "The  Indian  Council  of  Ministers:  A  Study  of  Origins," 
in  Richard  L.  Park  and  Irene  Tinker  (eds.),  Leadership  and  Political  Institutions  in 
India  (Princeton,    1959),  pp.    103-114. 

^Norman  D.  Palmer  and  Irene  Tinker,  "Decision  Making  in  the  India  Parlia- 
ment," in  Palmer  and  Tinker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  115-136.  The  best  treatment  of  the 
Indian  Parliament  is  W.  H.  Morris-Jones,  Parliament  in  India  (Philadelphia,  1957). 
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house.  The  upper  house  has  been  echpsed  by  the  lower  house  in 
terms  of  power  and  importance.  However,  there  are  significant  dif- 
ferences between  Britain  and  India.  Cabinet  government  requires 
concentration  of  executive  and  legislative  leadership  which  in 
Britain  is  checked  by  the  opposition  party.  In  India,  such  an  opposi- 
tion party  or  coalition  which  effectively  counterbalances  the  concen- 
tration of  political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress  Party  in  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Lower  House  has  not  yet  emerged.  The  Indian 
cabinet  system  which  should  be  based  on  the  logic  of  the  two-party 
system  is  coupled  instead  to  one-party  dominance.  Logically  and  his- 
torically, cabinet  government  tends  to  promote  or  at  least  perpetuate 
a  two-party  system  as  the  experience  of  Great  Britain  suggests.  If  this 
argument  is  correct,  the  cabinet  system  in  India  provides  potentially 
a  favorable  setting  for  the  emergence  of  a  two-party  system. 

The  third  institutional  arrangement  which  may  have  a  bearing 
on  the  functioning  of  parties  is  the  electoral  system  introduced  for  the 
elections  to  the  House  of  the  People  and  the  State  Legislative  As- 
semblies. Article  326  introduced  universal  suffrage  by  providing  that 
"every  person  who  is  a  citizen  of  India  and  who  is  not  less  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  on  such  a  date  as  may  be  fixed  in  that  behalf 
by  or  under  any  law  by  the  appropriate  Legislature  and  is  not  other- 
wise disqualified  under  the  Constitution  or  any  law  made  by  the 
appropriate  Legislature  on  the  ground  of  non-residence,  unsoundness 
of  mind,  crime  or  corrupt  or  illegal  practices,  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter  at  any  such  election."  The  details  of  the  electoral 
system  were  decided  by  the  Representation  of  the  People  Acts  of  1950 
and  1951  and  later  amendments.^  The  country  was  divided  into 
single-member  constituencies,  although  a  number  of  two-member 
constituencies  were  also  used  in  the  1951-52  and  1957  elections,  since 
the  Constitution  originally  reserved  a  proportionate  number  of  seats 
in  the  House  of  the  People  and  the  State  Legislative  Assemblies  for 
the  scheduled  tribes  and  castes  that  required  special  protection.  The 
two-member  constituencies  were  not  continued  in  the  1962  elections. 

The  electoral  system  has  three  consequences  for  the  parties  in 
India.  First,  the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage  created  a  huge 
electorate  as  a  basis  for  the  formation  of  mass  parties.  Secondly,  the 
single-member  constituency  tends  to  distort  the  distribution  of  seats 

^For  the  texts  of  these  laws  and  their  amendments  see  P.  L.  Malik,  Election 
Manual  (Delhi,  1957),  The  electoral  system  for  the  1951-52  elections  is  described 
in  detail  by  Richard  L.  Park,  "India's  General  Elections,"  Far  Eastern  Survey, 
XXI  Qanuary  9,  1952),  pp.  1-8. 
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among  the  parties  in  the  lower  house  in  favor  of  that  party  which 
has  an  evenly  distributed  strength  in  the  whole  nation.  In  the  1951-52 
elections,  for  example,  the  Congress  Party  gained  75  per  cent  of  the 
seats  in  the  lower  house  with  a  poll  of  45  per  cent  of  the  total  vote. 
Thus  the  single-member  system  tends  to  favor  a  well  established 
national  party.  Thirdly,  as  long  as  opposition  is  scattered  among  many 
parties,  the  single-member  constituency  tends  to  encourage  the  for- 
mation of  unstable  coalitions  of  diverse  elements  in  the  various  regions 
of  the  country.  In  fact,  the  rise  of  regional  oppositions  made  up  of 
different  parties  according  to  local  conditions  is  one  of  the  character- 
istics of  party  politics  in  India. 

Even  though  the  governmental  structure  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  evolution  of  a  particular  party  system,  the  character  of  society  and 
traditional  attitudes  toward  politics  constitute  perhaps  a  more  basic 
force.  The  social  pattern  of  change  in  India  includes  many  religious, 
ethnic,  linguistic,  regional,  and  caste  divisions  which  are  being  over- 
laid by  new,  functionally  specific  groups  under  the  impact  of  in- 
dustrialization, urbanization,  and  secularization.  Potentially  these 
traditional  and  new  groups  provide  bases  for  the  organization  of  po- 
litical parties.  The  idea  of  political  parties  acting  as  brokers  par- 
ticularly among  the  new,  economically  specific  groupings  has  not  been 
universally  accepted,  partly  because  parties  are  looked  upon  as  western 
institutions  alien  to  Hindu  traditions. 

Hindu  political  thought  and  practice  have  placed  predominantly, 
though  not  exclusively,  consensus  above  conflict  in  politics.^  The 
practice  of  relying  on  consensus  rather  than  partisanship  is  illustrated 
by  the  village  governing  organ,  the  panchayat.  Suzanne  H.  Rudolph 
in  a  recent  article  summarizes  the  tradition  of  consensus  on  the  village 
level  as  follows:  "(The  village  panchayat)  speaks  as  one,  it  is  said 
to  be  the  voice  of  God;  it  gives  expression  to  the  consensus  of  the 
traditional  moral  order.  The  apotheosized  village  republic,  represent- 
ative and  deliberate,  and  harmonious,  rests  on  the  moral  basis  of 
dharma  and  karma,  of  sanctified  custom,  in  which  rank  and  distance, 
privilege  and  obligation,  rights  and  duties,  are  acquired  at  birth  and 
legitimized  by  religion."^     According  to  Suzanne  H.  Rudolph  and 

^Suzanne  H.  Rudolph,  "Consensus  and  Conflict  in  India  Politics,"  World  Politics 
XIII  (April,  1961),  p.  386.  See  also  D.  Mackenzie  Brown,  "Traditional  Concepts 
of  Indian  Leadership,"  in  Palmer  and  Tinker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  3-17;  Norman  D.  Palmer, 
"Indian  and  Western  Political  Thought:  Coalescence  or  Clash?"  American  Political 
Science  Review  XLIX  (Septemher,  1955),  pp.  747-761  and  D.  Mackenzie 
Brown,  Indian  Political  Thought  (Berkeley,  1959). 

^Suzanne  H.  Rudolph,  op.  cit.,  p.  386. 
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other  observers,  cooperation  and  mutual  accommodation  rather  than 
competition  and  combativeness  have  characterized  the  traditional  proc- 
ess of  decision-making  in  the  village. 

In  the  classical  Hindu  hierarchy  of  values,  as  embodied  in  Hindu 
epic  literature,  power  and  conflict  are  suspect.  In  the  epic  Mahahhar- 
aia,  King  Yudhishthira  laments:  "Fie  on  the  usages  on  Kshatryas,  fie 
on  might  and  valour,  and  fie  on  wrath,  since  through  these  such  a 
calamity  hath  overtaken  us.  Blessed  are  forgiveness  and  abstention 
from  injury,  and  truthfulness  of  speech  on  all  occasions,  which  are 
ill  practiced  by  forest  recluses.  Full  of  pride  and  arrogance,  ourselves, 
however,  through  covetousness  have  fallen  into  this  plight."^"  Even 
though  Hindu  political  thought  includes  the  opposite  point  of  view 
in  the  Arthasastra  literature  emphasizing  the  Machiavellian  concep- 
tion of  politics  as  a  struggle  for  power,  a  pragmatic  approach  which 
neither  extolls  power  nor  withdraws  from  it,  but  attempts  to 
limit  the  scope  and  the  sharpness  of  "adversary  politics",  is  not 
developed.  Political  parties  are  some  of  the  most  familiar  counter- 
vailing devices  used  in  the  West  to  divide  and  harness  political 
power. 

The  Hindu  ideals  of  non-violence,  self-control,  renunciation  and 
the  traditional  rejection  of  power  and  partisanship  exemplified  by 
Gandhi  during  the  Indian  struggle  for  independence  find  echoes 
today  among  the  present-day  leaders  of  India.  Political  partisanship 
and  partyism  are  decried  and  Western  democracy  is  rejected  as  un- 
suited  to  Indian  traditions.  J.  P.  Narayan,  the  former  socialist  leader, 
in  a  recent  speech  criticized  political  parties  and  proposed  that  the 
parliamentary  system  based  on  the  "atomized  individual"  be  replaced 
gradually  with  a  four-tier  structure  with  the  village  community  rather 
than  the  individual  as  the  "foundational  or  basic  democracy."  "The 
emphasis  in  the  entire  scheme,"  he  said,  "would  be  on  the  founda- 
tional democracy  or  the  gram  panchayat  which  would  be  elected  not 
on  the  basis  of  adult  franchise  but  by  general  unanimity  of  all  the 
villagers  above  18  years  of  age  or  through  a  system  of  drawing 
lots."  In  his  view,  the  present  voting  system  tends  "to  divide  the 
village  communities  by  exaggerating  their  differences  in  caste,  creed, 
and  property."^^  A  similar  view  critical  of  Western  democracy  and 
the  conception  of  society  composed  of  competing  interests  where 
the  question  of  the  reconciliation  of  freedom  and  order  is  solved 

lojHd.,  p.  390. 

^^ Asian  Recorder  (January  9-15,  1960),  Vol.  VI,  No.  2  and  Jayapralcash  Narayan, 
"Organic  Democracy,"  The  Hyphen,  V  (September,  1961),  pp.  15-19. 
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through  majority  rule  is  represented  by  Vinoba  Bhave,  the  famous 
leader  of  the  Bhoodan  Yagna  movement:  "We  are  copying  this 
(Western  elections)  from  the  West.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  India 
that  if  Five  speak  with  one  voice,  it  should  be  understood  as  the 
word  of  God;  that  is,  our  ancients  believed  in  working  with  the 
consent  of  all.  Today  a  proposition  is  carried  by  a  majority  of  votes; 
it  creates  a  conflict  between  the  majority  and  the  minority."^^ 

The  Indian  tradition  praises  consensus  and  rejects  conflict. 
"India,"  Suzanne  H.  Rudolph  emphasizes  in  the  article  mentioned 
above,  "has  a  political  culture  which  not  only  doubts  that  political 
partisanship  is  a  good  thing,  but  also  affirms  culturally,  philosophical- 
ly, and  practically  that  consensus  whether  found  or  made,  is  the 
most  desirable  context  for  the  conduct  of  politics."^^ 

Political  Parties 

India  today  has  a  multi-party  system  modified  by  the  dominant 
position  of  the  Indian  National  Congress.  Even  though  over  70 
parties  contested  the  1951-52  elections  and  26  parties  offered  candi- 
dates in  the  1957  elections,  most  parties  are  unimportant  nationally. 
Five  major  groupings  are  of  national  importance:  1)  the  Congress 
Party;  2)  the  Praja  Socialist  Party  and  its  offshoot,  the  "left"  All-India 
Socialist  Party;  3)  the  Swatantra  Party;  4)  the  Hindu  communal 
parties  and  other  parties  based  on  sectional  or  regional  interests;  and 
5)  the  Indian  Communist  Party. 

The  Indian  National  Congress 

The  Indian  National  Congress  Party  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  Congress  organization  formed  in  1885.  The  Congress  Party 
has  evolved  from  a  small  pressure  group  of  moderate.  Western 
oriented,  middle  class  intellectuals  to  a  mass  party  characterized  by 
a  highly  centralized  organization  reaching  down  to  the  lowest  village 
level,  the  towering  leadership  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,^^  a  remarkable 
ability  to  attract  to  its  ranks  many  diverse  groups,  and  a  program  based 
on  a  mixture  of  socialism  and  social  reform. ^^ 

After  World  War  I  the  Congress  functioned  as  a  vehicle  of 

l^Bhoodan,  Feb.  13,  1957,  pp.  44-45,  cited  in  Harrison,  op.  cit.,  p.  316, 

i3Snzanne  H.  Rudolph,  op.  cit.,  p.  384. 

^^Margaret  W.  Fisher,  "Nehru;  The  Hero  as  Responsible  Leader"  in  Palmer 
and  Tinker,  op.  cit.,  pp.  41-65. 

^^P.  B.  Sitaramayya,  The  History  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  1885-1935 
(Allahabad,  1935)  is  a  detailed  official  history.  See  also  M.  V.  Ramana  Rao,  A 
Short  History  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  (Delhi,  1959). 
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national  protest  uniting  within  its  ranks  under  Gandhi's  leadership 
business,  labor,  the  peasantry,  and  the  middle  class. ^^  After  independ- 
ence, the  Congress  Party  began  to  transform  itself  from  an  opposition 
movement  to  a  ruling  party  which  would  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  organization  of  the  governmental  structure  and  the  formula- 
tion and  execution  of  a  national  program  of  social  and  economic 
policies. 

The  Congress  Party  emerged  from  the  struggle  for  independence 
with  enormous  prestige  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  its  leaders  played 
leading  roles  in  the  negotiations  with  the  British  and  dominated  the 
interim  government  and  the  Constituent  Assembly.^^  In  the  first 
few  years  of  independence,  however,  the  Congress  had  to  cope  with 
factionalism  and  disagreements  over  leadership  and  orientation.  Even 
though  some  groups,  including  the  Socialists,  left  the  Party,^^  most 
of  the  disagreements  were  compromised  within  the  Party.  By  1952 
Nehru  prevailed  over  the  forces  of  traditionalism  and  conservatism 
led  by  P.  Tandon  and  established  himself  as  the  irreplaceable  leader 
of  the  Congress. ^^ 

Under  Nehru's  leadership  the  socialist  orientation  of  the  Party 
was  strengthened  by  the  adoption  in  1955  of  the  famous  Avadi  reso- 
lution which  is  still  the  basis  of  the  Party's  program: 

In  order  to  realize  the  object  of  the  Congress  as  laid  down 
in  Article  I  of  the  Congress  Constitution  and  to  further 
the  objectives  stated  in  the  Preamble  and  Directive  principles 
of  State  Policy  of  the  Constitution  of  India,  planning  should 
take  place  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  socialist 
pattern  of  society,  where  the  principal  means  of  production 
are  under  social  ownership  or  control,  production  is  pro- 
gressively speeded  up  and  there  is  equitable  distribution 
of  the  national  wealth. ^° 


^^Robert  I.  Crane,  "The  Leadership  of  the  Congress  Party"  in  Palmer  and  Tinker, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  169-187. 

^''Out  of  a  total  of  296  the  Congress  Party  had  206  representatives  in  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly  (the  Muslim  League— 74,  the  Communist  Party— 1,  the  Scheduled 
Caste   Federation— 2,   the  Akali   Sikhs— 3,   and  others— 10). 

^^On  the  rise  of  opposition  parties  see  Myron  Weiner,  Party  Politics  in  India 
(Princeton,    1957). 

^^The  post  is  held  today  by  Mr.  Neelam  Sanjeeva  Reddy. 

20On  the  Avadi  resolution  see  Shriman  Narayan,  Socialist  Pattern  of  Society 
(Indian  National  Congress,  New  Delhi,  1955)  reprinted  in  Introduction  to  the 
Civilization  of  India  (Chicago,  1957),  p.  117-128.  The  current  Congress  platform 
is  svunmarized  in  The  Times  of  India  Directory  and  Yearbook,  1960-61  (Bombay, 
1960),  pp.   1106-1107. 
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The  current  party  platform  reflects  this  sociahst  orientation.  The 
"sociahst  pattern  of  society"  is  to  be  achieved  by  peaceful  methods. 
The  state  is  viewed  as  an  active  force  in  the  forming  of  economic 
and  social  conditions.  The  state  "should  initiate  and  operate  large- 
scale  schemes,  providing  services  such  as  power,  transport;  have 
over-all  control  of  resources,  social  purposes  and  trends;  maintain 
strategic  controls;  prevent  private  trusts  and  cartels;  maintain  stand- 
ards of  labour  and  production."  The  private  sector  would  continue 
to  have  "a  definite  place  in  our  economy  at  present,"  but  it  would 
be  subordinated  to  the  purposes  and  needs  of  the  public  sector. 
Small-scale  and  cottage  industries  would  be  encouraged.  In  agricul- 
ture, the  party  advocates  a  land  reform  which  would  eliminate  "old 
and  out-dated  agrarian  systems  of  tenure,"  establish  ceilings  on 
land  holding  and  co-operative  farming,  stabilize  agricultural  prices 
at  a  reasonable  level  and  enlarge  facilities  for  rural  credit.  In  social 
matters,  the  party  stands  for  the  equality  of  opportunity  for  all  sec- 
tions of  society.  "Barriers  which  divide  people  on  the  basis  of  religion, 
caste,  class  or  region"  would  be  abolished. 

Since  1955  the  party  has  been  moving  gradually  to  the  left,  al- 
though the  Congress  continues  to  be  divided  over  many  issues  in 
its  program.  Nehru's  socialist  leanings  have  been  opposed  by  business 
and  industry  groups  and  the  commitment  to  the  equal  treatment  for 
all  castes  and  communities  has  not  been  supported  by  all  the  Con- 
gress leaders.  Since  the  1957  elections  party  unity  has  been  threatened 
by  the  issue  of  linguistic  loyalties. 

In  terms  of  structure,  the  Congress  Party  is  highly  central- 
ized.^^ There  are  three  important  national  organs:  the  annual  Con- 
gress Session,  the  All-India  Congress  Committee,  and  the  Central 
Working  Committee.  According  to  the  Party  Constitution  the  AICC 
is  to  interpret  policies  decided  by  the  annual  Session  and  the  Work- 
ing Committee  is  to  execute  them  (Article  XVII,  B).  In  fact, 
however,  the  Working  Committee  is  the  chief  policy-making  organ 
of  the  party.^^  Other  lesser  organs  include  the  Central  Parliamentary 
Board,  which  is  concerned  with  parliamentary  problems,  and  the 
Central  Disciplinary  Action  Commitee,  which  attempts  to  maintain 
discipline  and  "ideological  purity"  among  party  members.  The  Parlia- 

21N.  V.  Rajkumar,  Development  of  the  Congress  Constitution  (New  Delhi, 
1949). 

22Norman  D.  Palmer,  "India"  in  George  McTurnan  Kahin  Ced.),  Major 
Governments  of  Asia  (Ithaca,  1958),  p.  313.  A  recent  proposal  to  have  a  third  of 
the  working  committee  elected  was  defeated  at  the  AICC  session  in  Poona,  June, 
1960. 
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mentary  Congress  Party,  which  is  composed  of  all  Congress  M.P.'s 
and  M.C.'s,  is  headed  by  the  leader,  two  deputy  leaders,  and  the 
chief  whip.^^  The  organizational  and  legislative  wings  of  the  party 
are  linked  through  interlocking  directorates.  The  final  authority 
rests  with  the  leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Party,  Mr.  Nehru,  who 
is  also  included  in  the  Central  Working  Committee. 

The  state  party  organization  consists  of  seventeen  Pradesh  Con- 
gress Committees  and  subordinate  committees  on  the  district  and 
village  levels.  The  party  membership  is  divided  into  active  and  pri- 
mary members.  The  active  members  are  distinguished  by  specific 
rights  and  obligations.  An  active  member  must  be  "a  habitual  wearer 
of  certified  Khadi  and  a  teetotaler";  he  has  to  believe  in  "intercom- 
munal  unity"  and  "equality  of  opportunity  and  status  for  all  irrespec- 
tive of  race,  creed  or  sex";  he  has  to  reject  "untouchability  in  any 
shape  or  form";  and  has  to  engage  in  activities  recommended  by  the 
Party.  ^  The  active  members  have  the  right  to  be  considered  for 
appointment  to  any  Congress  Committee  above  the  district  level. 
Party  secretaries  mobilize  support  for  the  party  in  elections,  and  serve 
as  listening  posts  throughout  the  organizational  network.  Discontent 
with  the  policies  of  the  Congress  is  passed  on  to  the  top  party  organs. 

The  Congress  Party  dominates  Indian  politics  especially  on  the 
national  level,  but  there  are  signs  of  deterioration  of  its  leadership 
position.  It  has  lost  some  of  its  elan  and  vigor;  there  are  reports  of 
corruption  and  nepotism;  and  most  significantly  the  cleavage  between 
the  right  and  left  wings  threatens  internal  unity.  Perhaps  the  most 
important  factor  in  assessing  the  future  of  the  party  is  Mr.  Nehru's 
leadership.  Without  Nehru,  the  Congress  may  very  well  dissolve 
into  competing  factions. 

Socialist  Parties 

Those  who  hope  that  a  strong  opposition  party  would  strengthen 
democracy  in  India  look  to  the  Praja  Socialist  Party  as  a  possible 
candidate  for  this  role.  So  far  these  hopes  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Indian  socialists  remain  confused  and  almost  hopelessly  divided 
over  doctrinal  differences,  leadership,  and  tactics. 

Indian  socialists  have  not  been  able  to  develop  a  strong  unified 
party  chiefly  because  of  their  failure  to  differentiate  themselves  clear- 
ly from  the  socialist  reformism  of  the  Congress  Party  without  em- 
bracing wholeheartedly  the  Marxian  outlook  of  the  Communist  Party. 

23Palmer  and  Tinker,  o^.  cit.,  pp.  129-134. 
24Rajkvimar,  op.  cit.,  pp.  126-127. 
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EfForts  to  clarify  the  ideological  and  practical  stand  of  the  Congress 
Socialist  Party  have  led  to  further  factionalism.  Overstreet  and  Tin- 
ker in  Political  Dynamics  in  India  summarize  the  dilemna  of  the 
C.  S.  P.  thus: 

From  the  outset,  however,  the  new  party  was  characterized  by 
internal  disharmonies  since  it  embraced  views  ranging  from 
the  orthodox  Marxist  to  the  Fabian  socialist  to  a  type  of 
Gandhian  socialism.  This  original  disunity  led  to  preoccupa- 
tion with  ideological  abstractions  which,  along  with  personal 
prejudices,  have  proven  to  be  a  constant  source  of  instability 
and  disruption.^ 

Indian  socialism  seems  to  be  struggling  with  difficulties  similar  to 
those  experienced  by  European  socialism. 

The  Praja  Socialist  Party  and  its  offshoot,  the  All-India  Socialist 
Party  led  by  Dr.  Rammanohar  Lohia,  are  the  successors  to  the  original 
Congress  Socialist  Party  organized  as  a  section  of  the  Congress  Party 
in  1934.  Since  1934  frequent  realignments  among  the  socialist 
parties  have  tended  to  fragment  Indian  socialists.  In  1948  the 
Socialist  Party  broke  off  from  the  Congress  Party  only  to  merge  with 
the  Kisan  Mazdoor  Praja  Party  into  the  Praja  Socialist  Party  in 
1953.  In  1955  Dr.  Lohia  led  a  group  of  followers  dissatisfied  with 
the  Praja  Socialist  into  a  new  All-India  Socialist  Party.  And  the 
splintering  seems  to  continue  today .^^ 

What  do  the  socialists  stand  for?  From  the  beginning,  the 
socialist  program  was  inspired  by  a  mixture  of  Marxism,  democratic 
socialism,  and  Gandhism.^^  The  key  demand  in  agriculture  is  a  land 
reform  which  would  entail  redistribution  of  land  by  limiting  the 
maximum  holding  to  three  times  the  amount  of  land  that  could 
be  cultivated  by  one  family  without  hiring  help.  In  industry,  the 
party  favors  decentralized  economic  planning  and  the  development 
of  industries  using  small  machines  in  villages  and  small  towns.  A 
welfare  program  of  health  insurance,  better  housing  and  wider  edu- 
cational  opportunities   is  coupled  with   the  demand   for  a  secular 

25Gene  D.  Overstreet  and  Irene  Tinker,  "Political  Dynamics  in  India",  (Ber- 
keley, Modem  India  Project,  University  of  California,  1957)  cited  in  Kahin, 
op.   cit.,  p.   318. 

26Norman  D.  Palmer,  "India  Faces  a  New  Decade,"  Current  History  (March, 
1961),  pp.  147-152. 

27Hari  K.  Singh,  A  History  of  the  Praja  Socialist  Party,  1934-59  (Lucknow, 
1959).  See  also  Madhu  Limaye,  Evolution  of  Socialist  Policy  (Hyderabad,  1952) 
in  Introduction  to  Indian  Civilization,  op.  cit.,  pp.  170-202  and  Asoka  Mehta, 
Report  in  ibid.,  pp.  203-224. 
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national  state  in  which  all  citizens  are  to  have  equal  rights  and 
where  religious,  class  or  regional  barriers  would  be  eliminated. 
Governmental  reforms  advocated  by  the  party  would  decentralize 
governmental  power  by  giving  greater  responsibilities  to  the  district 
and  village  panchayats.  The  party  relies  more  heavily  than  the  Con- 
gress Party  on  the  state  to  introduce  economic  and  social  reforms, 
but  the  programmatic  differences  between  the  two  parties  remain 
blurred.  Perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  present  to  the  electorate  a  distinct 
program  since  "socialism  is  no  longer  the  great  divide:  all  are  social- 
ists now,  and  everyone's  socialism  is  diluted  in  varying  degrees."^^ 

While  lacking  in  internal  unity  and  mass  support,  the  socialist 
movement  has  produced  several  brilliant  theoreticians  and  well-liked 
public  figures.  Jayaprakash  Narayan  led  the  Praja  Socialists  until 
1954  when,  distillusioned  with  party  politics,  he  joined  Vinoba 
Bhave's  Bhoodan  Yagna  movement.  Asoka  Mehta,  one  of  the  most 
articulate  and  perceptive  analysts  of  Indian  politics,  favors  today 
close  cooperation  with  the  Congress  Party.  Mmanohar  Lohia,  ex- 
pelled from  the  Praja  Socialist  Party  in  1955,  hopes  that  his  new 
All-India  Party  can  develop  a  distinct  public  image  by  opposing 
both  the  Congress  and  the  Communists.  These  socialist  leaders  are 
"unable  to  agree  whether  or  not  the  party  needs  an  ideology,  what 
constitutes  an  ideology,  and  whether  it  should  be  a  Marxian,  Gand- 
hian,  or  both  or  a  pragmatic  search  for  a  new  doctrine  of  democratic 
socialism  relevant  to  India."^^ 

In  spite  of  internal  divisions  the  Praja  Socialist  Party  remains 
the  strongest  democratic  opposition  party  in  India.  Perhaps  Asoka 
Mehta's  optimism  was  not  misplaced  when  he  wrote  after  the  1957 
elections:  "No  party  has  gone  through  such  hard  times  as  the  P.S.P. 
That  in  spite  of  this  it  has  come  through  unscathed  suggests  that 
it  has  a  place  among  the  people.  If  it  overcomes  its  earlier  split  and 
straightens  out  its  ideological  knots  it  can  move  forward  rapidly  in 
at  least  half  the  States  in  India."^° 

The  Praja  Socialist  Party  has  national  and  provincial  organiza- 
tions, but  its  over-all  organizational  network  is  weak.  Interest  groups 
closely  associated  with  the  party  include  the  socialist  associations  of 
peasants  (Hind  Kisan  Panchayat),  labor  (Hind  Mazdoor  Sabha), 

28Asoka  Mehta,  "The  Political  Mind  of  India,"  Foreign  Affairs,  XXXV  (July, 
1957),    p.    686. 

29Thomas  Rusch,  "Dynamics  of  Socialist  Leadership  in  India"  in  Palmer  and 
Tinker,  op.  cit.,  p.  204. 

soMehta,  "The  Political  Mind  in  India,"  op.  cit.,  p.  687. 
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and  youth  (Samajwadi  Yuvak  Sabha).  Its  International  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  the  chief  Hnk  between  the  party  and  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional. 

The  Swatantra  Party 

The  Swatantra  Party  is  a  new  party  organized  in  1959  to  pro- 
vide a  clear  cut  opposition  to  the  Congress.  At  its  second  congress 
at  Patna  on  March  20-21,  1960,  the  Party  rejected  specifically  the 
Congress  policies  of  state  control  over  the  economy,  the  organization 
of  rural  cooperatives,  and  in  foreign  policy,  the  non-alignment  with 
power  blocs.  The  positive  program  extolls  private  initiative  and  private 
enterprise,  and  supports  a  modified  policy  of  laissez  faire.  The  Party 
hopes  to  supply  "the  missing  component  in  the  democratic  frame- 
work of  our  national  life"  by  providing  an  effective  and  democratic 
opposition  to  the  Congress  Party .^^ 

Communal  Parties 

The  term  "communal  parties"  refers  in  India  to  those  political 
organizations  that  appeal  to  the  interests  of  separate  communities 
based  on  religious,  ethnic,  racial,  linguistic,  or  caste  and  subcaste 
ties.  These  communal  parties  tend  to  place  the  narrow  interest  of 
the  group  they  represent  above  their  responsibility  to  the  entire 
nation.  They  are  usually  classified  into  Hindu  and  non-Hindu  com- 
munalists. 

Before  independence,  the  Hindu  communal  parties  were  inter- 
ested in  promoting  Hinduism  as  the  chief  cultural  force  in  the 
Indian  society.  "In  their  concern  with  the  status  of  Hindu  ideals 
in  the  abstract,  they  sought  to  encourage  instruction  in  sacred  learn- 
ing, emphasize  religious  rituals  on  ceremonial  occasions,  and  in  gen- 
eral to  support  those  symbolic  practices  most  closely  identified  with 
Hindu  orthodoxy."^^  These  groups  did  not,  however,  glorify  the 
entire  Hindu  tradition  in  India.  Some  of  their  leaders  condemned 
untouchability  and  "the  social  discrimination  of  caste."  In  the  1920's, 
their  activity  was  directed  chiefly  against  the  British  and  increasingly 
against  the  Muslim  League  as  threats  to  Hindu  interests.  Today 
the  Hindu  communalists  demand  the  preservation  of  the  traditional 
Hindu  social  institutions,  the  reunion  of  India  and  Pakistan,  the 
substitution    of    Hindu    and   regional   languages    for   English,    and 

^^The  Hindu  Weekly  Review,  No.  13,  1961. 

22Richard  D.  Lambert,  "Hindu  Communal  Groups  in  Indian  Politics"  in  Palmer 
and  Tinker,  op.  cit.,  p.  213. 
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protection  for  Hindus  in  Pakistan.  The  more  important  examples 
of  the  Hindu  communal  parties  are  the  Hindu  Mahasabha,  the  Jan 
Sangh,  and  the  Ram  Rajya  Parishad  in  Rajasthan.^^  Of  these  only 
the  Jan  Sangh  polled  enough  votes  in  the  two  general  elections  to 
be  classified  as  a  national  party.  The  Rashatriya  Swayamsevak 
Sangh  (National  Volunteer  Association)  (RSS)  is  a  militaristic 
Hindu  communal  group  with  fascist  leanings  "devoted  to  the  con- 
solidation and  revitalization  of  the  Hindu  community."^"*  The  aim  of 
the  party  is  "to  establish  within  its  own  group  a  model  of  revitalized 
Hindu  society  and  eventually  secure  the  adoption  of  this  cultural 
form  in  the  whole  country."^^ 

The  more  important  non-Hindu  communal  parties  include  the 
Muslim  League,  the  Scheduled  Caste  Federation,  the  Jharkand 
Party,  the  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  and  a  number  of  similar  smaller 
groups  championing  sectional  or  regional  interests.  The  aim  of  the 
Scheduled  Castes  Federation  is  to  eliminate  the  social  discrimination 
of  the  caste  system.  This  pressure  group  of  untouchables  was  ably 
led  until  his  death  in  1955  by  the  most  famous  Indian  untouchable, 
Dr.  B.  R.  Ambedkar,  a  Columbia  Law  School  graduate  and  one  of 
the  chief  drafters  of  the  Indian  Constitution.  Disappointed  with  the 
reluctance  of  the  Congress  Party  leadership  to  enforce  speedily  and 
effectively  the  constitutional  abolition  of  untouchability,  Dr.  Ambed- 
kar shortly  before  his  death  led  a  mass  conversion  of  his  followers 
to  Buddhism.  The  Shiromani  Akali  Dal  is  a  militant  Sikh  party 
demanding  a  separate  state  for  the  Sikhs.  A  separate  Jharkhand 
state  for  the  tribes  in  Orissa,  Bihar,  and  West  Bengal  is  the  demand 
of  the  Jharkhand  Party. 

The  Communist  Party  of  India 

The  usual  conditions  under  which  communism  seems  to  thrive 
abound  in  India:  a  very  low  standard  of  living  (the  per  capita 
annual  income  in  1960  was  $70)  coupled  with  the  impatience  of 
the  people  with  slow  economic  improvement;  a  high  illiteracy  rate 
(between  70  and  80  per  cent  of  the  population);  limited  experience 
with  self-government;   and  many  separatist  tendencies  revealed  in 

33V.  G.  Deshpande,  "Why  Hindu  Mahasabha?"  (1949)  reprinted  in  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Civilization  of  India,  op.  cit.,  pp.  304-319  and  Syama  Prasad  Mookerjee, 
"Why  Bharatiya  Jana  Sangh?"  (Delhi,  1951)  in  Introduction  to  the  Civilization  of 
India,  op.  cit.,  pp.  293-303. 

3^J.  A.  Curran,  Jr.,  Militant  Hinduism  in  Indian  Politics:  A  Study  of  the  R.  S.  S. 
(New  York,   1951),  p.  25. 

35Lambert,  op.  cit.,  p.  215. 
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the  divisions  of  region,  language,  religion,  and  caste.  In  addition, 
communism  offers  a  seemingly  attractive  answer  to  the  problem 
of  industrialization  in  a  developing  country.  The  Communists  point 
to  the  example  of  Soviet  industrial  achievements  as  an  answer  to 
the  task  of  industrializing  India  quickly  and  without  dependence 
on  foreign  capital.  In  spite  of  these  advantages  the  Indian  Communist 
Party  has  not  been  able  to  build  a  mass  following,  although  it 
scored  several  electoral  successes  in  a  number  of  States.^^ 

Several  reasons  have  been  suggested  in  explanation  of  the 
relatively  unimpressive  strength  of  Indian  communism:  the  com- 
munist support  of  the  British  after  the  German  invasion  of  Russia 
in  World  War  II  which  separated  the  Party  from  the  national 
movement;  the  failure  of  the  direct  action  program,  including  the 
organization  of  strikes  and  sabotage,  in  1947  and  1948;  and  the 
subservience  of  the  party  to  the  policies  and  strategies  imposed  on 
it  by  Moscow.  Windmiller  and  Overstreet  in  a  recent  study  of 
communism  in  India  (Communism  in  India)  summarize  the  last 
reason  in  the  following  passage: 

Indeed,  more  often  than  not  Soviet  advice  has  failed  to 
incorporate  a  realistic  view  of  Indian  conditions  and  has  called 
upon  the  Indian  party  to  follow  a  policy  which  has  seriously 
damaged  its  chances  of  gaining  political  power  ...  It  is 
probably  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  the  communist  movement  in  India  was  Joseph 
Stalin  .  .  .  How  different  the  story  of  communism  in  India 
might  have  been  had  the  Comintern  recognized  the  revolu- 
tionary qualities  in  Gandhi  and  had  it  played  upon  the 
socialist  ideas  of  Nehru  in  such  a  way  as  to  draw  him  into 
leadership  of  all  the  leftist  forces  in  the  country.  Indeed,  at 
the  direction  of  Joseph  Stalin,  the  Comintern  opposed  Gandhi 
and  turned  its  back  on  Nehru.  Had  the  Comintern  formed 
a  firm  alliance  with  either,  the  CPI  might  possibly  have 
shared  power  when  India  became  independent  in  1947.^^ 


36Three  excellent  studies  of  communism  are  M.  R.  Masani,  The  Communist 
Party  of  India:  A  Short  History  (London,  1954);  John  H.  Kautsky,  Moscow  and 
the  Communist  Party  of  India:  A  Study  in  Postwar  Evolution  of  Communist  Party 
(Cambridge,  1956);  Gene  D.  Overstreet  and  Marshall  Windmiller,  Communism 
in  India  (Berkeley,  1959).  In  addition,  see  Frank  Moraes,  India  Today  (New 
York,  1960),  pp.  112-139  and  Harrison,  op.  cit. 

^^Overstreet  and  Windmiller,  op.  cit.,  pp.  633-634. 
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Recent  changes  in  the  strategy  and  organization  of  the  CPI 
were  intended  to  improve  the  prospects  of  communism  in  India.  In 
1956,  against  the  background  of  the  Twentieth  Congress  of  the 
C.  P.  S.  U.,  having  reappraised  its  past  poHcies  and  tactics,  the 
CPI  embarked  upon  a  strategy  of  building  a  "united  front  in  coopera- 
tion with  all  other  opposition  groups,"  according  to  the  so-called 
neo-Maoist  line.  In  1958,  at  the  Amritsar  Congress,  the  CPI  de- 
clared that  it  would  strive  "to  achieve  full  democracy  and  socialism 
by  peaceful  means."^^  In  addition,  the  Party  decentralized  to  some 
degree  its  organization.  The  authority  of  the  Central  Committee 
to  control  inner-party  discussion  of  regional  and  local  issues  was 
transferred  to  the  provincial  committees.  The  communists  have  cast 
themselves  into  a  role  of  a  democratic  party  in  the  national  legislature, 
but  they  stand  ready,  as  in  the  past,  to  manipulate  and  exploit 
regional  grievances  and  discontent  using  peaceful  or  revolutionary 
methods. 

Electoral  Strength 

The  electoral  strength  of  the  major  parties  was  indicated  by 
the  results  of  the  1957  general  election.  The  four  major  national 
parties,  the  Congress,  the  Praja  Socialist  Party,  the  Communists, 
and  the  Jan  Sangh,  improved  their  standing  in  varying  degrees. 
Their  combined  vote  increased  from  73  million  to  84  million.^^ 

The  Congress  Party  improved  its  position  chiefly  in  those  States 
where  the  people  were  pleased  with  the  reorganization  of  States  car-: 
ried  out  just  before  the  elections.  In  Madras,  for  example,  where  the 
new  State  boundaries  met  with  general  approval,  Congress  increased 
its  vote  by  7  per  cent,  while  the  CPI  and  other  opposition  parties 
lost  support.  In  Bombay,  where  the  new  boundaries  left  both  the 
Gujaratis  and  the  Maharashtrians  dissatisfied,  the  opposition  parties 

mhid.,  p.  545. 

2^This  discussion  of  election  results  is  based  on  Asoka  Mehta,  "The  Political 
Mind  of  India,"  (yp.  cit.,  pp.  679-688,  N.  C.  B.  R.  Chandhurry  "Indian  General 
Elections,"  Political  Quarterly,  XXVIII  (October,  1957),  pp.  339-51,  and  Govern- 
ment of  India,  Election  Commission,  Report  on  the  Second.  General  Elections  in 
India,  1957  (2  vols..  New  Delhi,  1959).  The  1951-52  and  1957  elections  were 
the  largest  free  elections  in  the  world.  In  1951-52,  173  million  voters  were 
registered  and  88  million  exercised  the  right  to  vote.  Some  of  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions included  the  erection  of  196,084  booths  in  132,560  polling  stations  and  the 
printing  of  600,000,000  ballot  papers.  Parties  were  identified  by  pictures  or 
sjonbols.  The  voters  dropped  the  ballot  paper  of  the  party  of  their  choice  into  a 
ballot  box  identified  by  the  symbol  chosen  by  that  party.  The  Congress  Party  was 
identified  by  a  pair  of  bullocks;  the  Praja  Socialists  by  a  hut;  the  Communists  by 
ears  of  grain  and  a  sickle,  and  the  Jan  Sangh  by  a  lamp.  In  the  1957  elections  the 
electorate  numbered  193  million  registered  voters  and  92  million  cast  votes. 
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doubled  their  strength  while  the  vote  for  Congress  declined  from 
55.9  to  38.9  per  cent.  In  general,  local  issues  rather  than  national 
issues  were  important.  The  Congress  Party  continues  to  dominate  the 
national  political  scene.  The  party  won  371  seats  in  the  Lok  Sabha 
as  against  363  in  1951-52  with  a  poll  of  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
vote  as  against  45  per  cent  in  the  first  elections. 

Of  the  opposition  parties,  the  Communists  distributed  their  in- 
creased strength  more  evenly  over  the  whole  country  and  gained 
representation  in  every  State  legislature  in  spite  of  isolated  setbacks 
in  several  States.  Even  though  they  doubled  their  total  vote  to  a  total 
of  11  million  votes,  the  more  even  distribution  of  the  vote  did  not 
bring  for  the  party  additional  seats  in  the  House  of  the  People.  The 
most  important  communist  victory  was  scored  in  Kerala  where  they 
formed  a  government.  Most  of  the  analysts  agreed  that  their  victory 
in  Kerala  was  due  to  their  skillful  exploitation  of  local  conditions, 
such  as  middle-class  unemployment,  caste  tensions,  and  discontent 
with  the  progress  of  land  reform.^"  Substantial  communist  gains  were 
made  also  in  West  Bengal. 

The  Socialists,  torn  by  dissensions  and  factionalism,  maintained 
the  same  number  of  seats  they  had  before  the  elections,  but  they 
lost  over  5  million  votes. 

Among  the  Hindu  communal  parties,  the  Jan  Sangh  doubled 
its  vote  and  increased  its  representation  in  the  Lok  Sabha  from  3 
to  4  seats.  Perhaps  more  significant  than  the  continuing  nation-wide 
appeal  of  the  Jan  Sangh  was  the  combined  polling  of  12,000,000 
votes  for  a  total  of  45  seats  in  the  lower  house  by  13  small  parties 
based  on  sectional  and  regional  interests.  Asoka  Mehta  evaluated 
the  significance  of  this  trend  in  the  following  summary: 

Opposition  to  the  Congress  is  emerging  not  in  terms  of  rival 
national  parties  but  mostly  through  various  regional  groupings : 
Ganatanra  Parishad  in  Orissa,  Jharkhand  Party  and  the 
Janata  Party  in  Bihar,  the  Dravida  Munnetra  Kazhagam  in 
Madras,  Samyukta  Maharashtra  Samiti  in  Maharashtra  (Bom- 
bay State),  Maha  Gujarat  Parishad  in  Gujarat  (Bombay 
State),  and  the  various  tribal  organizations  in  the  tribal 
areas  of  Assam.  Collectively,  these  parties  have  won  more 
seats  in  the  State  Assemblies  and  the  Lok  Sabha  than  any 
national  party  in  opposition  to  Congress.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

'^'•The  CPI  was  defeated  in  die  1960  elections  in  Kerala  by  a  coalition  of  the 
Congress,  P.  S.  P.,  and  Muslim  League  parties. 
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it  is  not  easy  for  a  national  party  to  satisfy  and  articulate  the 
emotional  discontent  of  a  region.  When  a  region  wants  to 
express  its  discontent,  it  prefers  a  party  whose  allegiance 
is  to  the  region  alone  and  whose  horizons  are  limited.  This 
is  perhaps  the  biggest  danger  that  Indian  democracy  faces 
during  the  next  20  years  when  it  will  be  under  severe  strains 
of  economic  development.^^ 

Conclusion 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  Indian  party  politics  since 
independence  has  been  the  monopoly  of  political  power  exercised  by 
the  Congress  Party.  The  monopolist  leadership  of  the  Congress  has 
many  achievements  to  its  credit.  It  has  maintained  representative 
institutions.  It  has  controlled  the  machinery  of  government  without 
seriously  abridging  traditional  democratic  rights.  It  has  provided  the 
country  with  the  visionary,  albeit  temperamental,  leadership  of 
Nehru.  It  has  led  the  country  toward  the  achievement  of  a  far- 
reaching  program  of  economic  development  and  social  reform.  It  has 
been  able  to  unite  within  its  ranks,  though  imperfectly,  many  diverse 
elements  composing  the  Indian  society. 

Yet  Indian  politics  are  not  truly  democratic.  There  is  no  effective 
opposition  party  or  coalition  which  would  offer  the  prospect  of  an 
alternative  government.  The  only  significant  opportunity  for  debate 
and  controversy  exists  within  the  Congress  Party.  Thus  as  Myron 
Weiner  remarks  in  his  study  of  Indian  political  parties  "the  future 
of  the  opposition  remains  perhaps  the  single  most  challenging  political 
question  in  India  today." 

The  Congress  Party  has  suffered  from  the  lack  of  effective 
challenge  to  its  dominant  position.  The  unchallenged  exercise  of 
power  by  the  Congress  Party  tends  to  have  a  corrupting  influence 
on  its  leadership.  Moreover,  the  prolonged  possession  of  power  by 
Congress  increases  the  possibility  that  it  will  be  more  and  more 
reluctant  to  give  up  power  voluntarily  if  an  effective  opposition 
should  emerge. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  a  democratic  and  effective  opposition 
emerging  in  India?  The  cabinet  system  encourages  the  rise  of  an 
opposition  party.  Opposition,  however,  is  scattered  into  many  frag- 
ments reflecting  chiefly  provincial  and  regional  interests.  In  addition, 
there  is  reluctance  to  accept  parties  and  partisanship  because  these 

4iAsoka  Mehta,  "The  Political  Mind  of  India,"  op.  cit,,  pp.  682-683. 
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would  supposedly  strengthen  the  divisive  tendencies  in  Indian  society. 
Furthermore,  the  need  to  continue  economic  planning  inhibits  the 
emergence  of  an  opposition  party  because  such  a  party  could  be 
looked  upon  as  sabotaging  the  national  goal  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Perhaps  the  future  of  democratic  politics  in  India  depends 
on  the  emergence  of  a  consensus  on  fundamentals  that  would 
make  the  rise  of  opposition  legitimate  and  natural  rather  than 
subversive  and  suspect. 
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